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THE WEEK. 


By Friday morning 609 members had been elected. 
Of these 344 are Liberals, 42 Labour men, 141 Con- 
servatives, and 82 Nationalists. The English con- 
stituencies had been represented in the last House of 
Commons by 182 Liberals and Labour men and by 345 
Conservatives. In 1868 there were 393 Liberals 
returned; in 1880, 349 Liberals; in 1885, 335 
Liberals ; and in 1892, 274. There will thus be more 
Liberals in the new House of Commons than in any 
House of Commons since 1868. But in 1868 there were 
265 Conservatives, and in the new House of Commons 
there will not be much over 150. The Nationalists, 
who are 82, and the Labour members, who are 42, 
may be regarded as effective allies for most of the 
work that the new Government will undertrke. 


MEN of all parties will be glad that Mr. Balfour has 
found a seat. Mr. Gibbs has offered him the second 
seat for the City of London with a majority of over 
10,000, and it is not likely that he will be put to the 
trouble of a contest. Hitherto those candidates who 
have indignantly denied the rumours that they meant 
to make way for Mr. Balfour, such as Mr. 
Seddon Cripps, and those who have spontaneously 
offered to do so, like Mr. Balfour Browne and Mr. 
Louis Sinclair, have all come to the sameend. Mr, 
Louis Sinclair used to be famous because a few weeks 
after he had ceased to be Mr. Schlessinger he developed 
a ferocious hostility to unrestricted immigration. He 
is now famous for changing a majority of 3,000 into a 
minority of 8,855. Mr. Bethell’s wonderful success 
has been repeated on a smaller scale at Tottenham, 
where Mr. Percy Alden has turned a minority of 2,712 
into a majority of 2,950 and at Walthamstow where 
Mr. J. A. Simon has changed a minority of 2,465 into 
a majority of 3,937. All three of these successes have 
been gained by men of whom the Liberal Party expects 
a great deal. 


One ofthe most striking facts about the election 
has been the great change in the most Conservative 
counties. Cheshire, Kent, Surrey, and Berkshire were 
among the most Conservative counties in England. At 
this election the Liberals have captured seven seats in 
Cheshire, three in Kent, three in Surrey, two in Berk- 
shire, and one in Hertfordshire. It would be difficult to 
say which is more surprising, the capture of Sir William 
Hart-Dyke’s seat in Dartford or that of the Reigate Divi- 
sion of Surrey. But this election has used up all the sur- 
prises of politics in the first few days. It certainly shows 
that all the hard work put into the organisation of the 
Liberal Party in the Home Counties has not been 
wasted. In Hertfordshire we have lost Mr. Bamford 
Slack’s seat and captured Watford as a compensa- 
tion, We particularly regret that Mr. C. R. Buxton 
was just beaten in his attack on Mr. Abel Smith’s seat 
in East Herts. Mr. Buxton’s genuine zeal for reform 
and his grasp of Liberalism would have been of great 
service in Parliament. As chairman of the Society for 
Promoting Co-operative Small Holdings he has 
devoted his mind to the most urgent of all domestic 
questions. One of the Berkshire seats has been cap- 
tured by Mr. Mackarness, an indefatigable and 
courageous opponent of the South African war. 
Indeed, one feature of the election has been the great 


success ot the men who were most prominent and 
consistent in opposing that war. 





Tue Daily Chronicle notes one interesting feature 
of the elections, the fall of the great families: ‘‘ That 
fine and cheery type of the country gentleman, Mr. 
Chaplin, lost his seat for Sleaford after representing 
Lincolnshire for thirty-eight years without a break. 
The Hon. Tatton Egerton failed to secure re-election in 
the Knutsford division of Cheshire after twenty-three 
years’ Parliamentary service. So did Mr. Ailwyn Fel- 
lowes in his native Huntingdonshire, notwithstanding 
personal popularity and a belief in Free Trade principles. 
A Bathurst has been beaten in Cirencester ; a Brymer 
in Dorset ; a Strutt in Maldon; a Kenyon in Denbigh ; 
a Lowther in Eskdale. Colonel Kenyon Slaney nar- 
rowly escaped defeat in his native Salop, and Mr. 
Jeffreys only just managed to win in Basingstoke.” 
This is not a mere accident of the elections. It means 
that a new ideal of village life and government is 
beginning to take hold of the counties. The county 
results confirm what we said last week when we urged 
that the tragedy of our disappearing villages is at last 
impressing itself on the mind of the country. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S friends are suggesting in the 
Press that the Tariff Reformers of the extreme school 
did better than those of the Retaliationist school. Cer- 
tainly they could scarcely have done worse. But it is 
difficult to see how they can draw much consolation 
from the experiences of their chief representatives. 
Mr. Chamberlain and his son have held their own with 
triumphant majorities. But nobody doubts that Mr. 
Chamberlain would hold Birmingham if he proposed 
the abolition of the monarchy. His ablest supporter 
on the Front Bench, Mr. Bonar Law, was beaten in 
Glasgow in spite of the split in the Free Trade 
vote. Mr. Parker Smith has been rejected in spite 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s passionate appeal to Partick. 
Mr. Walter Long, who sealed his devotion to Mr. 
Chamberlain by encouraging the revolt against Lord 
Hugh Cecil in Greenwich, was routed in Bristol. And the 
members of the Tariff Reform Commission have come 
off very badly indeed. The 7imes says that “ thorough- 
going Tariff Reform, if it is offered to a properly in- 
structed constituency, is sure of a welcome that is 
highly disconcerting to those who like to think it dead.” 
One would have supposed that the constituencies con- 
tested by the members of Mr. Chamberlain’s Commis- 
sion would have been properly instructed. All those 
constituencies had been Unionist at the last election. 
To-day they are all Liberal. Sir Vincent Caillard and 
Mr. Vicary Gibbs lost two seats in Bradford, Mr. 
Chaplin lost Sleaford, Mr. Leverton Harris lost Tyne- 
mouth, Sir Alfred Hickman lost West Wolverhamp- 
ton, and Sir Alexander Henderson West Staffordshire. 
The Free Traders who are disconcerted by these facts 
must be exacting indeed. 

THERE is great diversity in the reasons which 
Unionists, writing to the 7imes, give for their defeat. 
Many Tariff Reformers hold that a great majority of 
theelectors are in favour of Tariff Reform. Only for 
some reason or other they were thinking of other 
things when they voted. A gentleman writing from 
Lancashire gives as one reason, broken pledges ; and 
adds, ‘‘These were far too common—how otherwise 
presumably decent men could ever so far forget them- 
selves I do not know.” This seems to be rather severe 
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on the late Government, coming as it does from one 
of their supporters. This gentleman, however, thinks 
that all that could be done was done (except 
for the bill-posting in the earlier stages of 
the contest), A few more bills and  Lanca- 
shire would have become Protectionist. Another 
writer speaks of the cold indifference of the well-to-do 
classes. Sir Carne Rasch says it is all the fault of 
the Unionist Free Traders, Lord Goschen, Mr. 
Elliot, Lord H. Cecil, and the rest, ‘‘ who, having 
stabbed their party in the back, and on every pos- 
sible occasion rubbed in the salt and split them up, are 
now alarmed at the monster they have raised.” Apart 
from Unionist Free Traders, the defeat appears to be 
all the fault of the Liberals and their calumnies. But 
since the electors have believed them, it follows that it 
is really the fault of the electors. A conclusion which 
might been been reached with less labour. 





One would scarcely expect to find the Duke of 
Devonshire among the prophets, and yet the Zdinburgh 
Review for January, in an excellent article on the fall 
of Mr. Balfour’s Government, quotes some curiously 
prophetic words spoken by the then Lord Hartington 
at the Liberal Unionist Conference held in Westminster 
Town Hallin 1887. There had been a renewed activity, 
he said, among the disciples of Fair Trade, and it was 
a danger to which the Liberal Unionists ought not to 
shut their eyes. The possibility of a majority being 
returned which could force upon the Government a 
retrograde policy with regard to commercial matters 
would be, he said, a danger so great as to threaten the 
strength of the Unionist cause. If any such calamity 
were to occur as the disruption of the Unionist 
Party, then upon those who provoked that dis- 
ruption would rest the responsibility. Lord 
Hartington may have seemed to his hearers to be 
too apprehensive. Yet his fears have been fulfilled, 
except in one particular. What has happened has been 
not so much the disruption as the destruction of the 
Unionist Party, and the responsibility for it rests upon 
those who have provoked it. Yet some of them have 
chosen to cover the Unionist Free Traders with coarse 
abuse because they have refused to take part in that 
destruction. No one has suffered in this way more 
than the editor of the Edinburgh Review, and no one 
has deserved it less. We are glad to think that he 
has still a powerful means of continuing his support 
of Free Trade, though not in Parliament. 

AN extraordinary theory has lately been advanced in 
Imperialist papers which has not been answered by 
Liberal papers with the decision that might have been 
expected. It is the theory that there is something de- 
mocratic in taking voters and not population as the 
basis of representation. The theory has been invented by 
a South African party, and one important Liberal paper 
used language which suggested that the theory itself 
was reasonable. It only needs a moment’s consideration 
to see that the principle is absolutely anti-democratic. 
As the 7ribune points out, the Transvaal happens to 
be a country where it works out with an extravagant 
injustice, but in every country it is a grossly unfair 
principle. Indeed no country has ever adopted it. The 
principle means that persons who have no votes are 
not to be considered to have any interest in the 
country. There are always a certain number of persons 
who are not voters. Poverty or sex disenfranchises 
them. Under this theory if one constituency consists 
of rich men and another of poor men, the disabilities of 
the poor are not redressed but increased by the system 
of representation. The principle is only not unjust if 
every man and woman of twenty-one has a vote auto- 
matically and there is no further qualification. Those 
who believe in women’s suffrage believe that women 
are fit to have a vote, and therefore they cannot approve 
a plan by which women do not even count in the 


constituencies. Those who disbelieve in women’s 
suffrage can scarcely go so far as to think that the 
existence of women is to be absolutely ignored. 

Tue Australian mails show that the Australian 
newspapers extended an almost unanimous welcome 
to the Liberal Government. From Sydney, Melbourne, 
and Adelaide the same cry of relief went up that it was 
good for the Empire to be rid of Mr. Balfour and the 
Balfourian system. The Sydney Morning Herald for 
example, one of the most powerful organs in Aus- 
tralia, finds itself in full sympathy with the Liberal 
Party ; and the Adelaide Observer, which might have 
been expected to display an Imperialist bias, speaks 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s ‘‘ conspicuous 
services to the nation and to the great party which he 
bravely and persistently led through a long period of 
continuous defeats and misrepresentation.” The in- 
tolerant spirit fostered by the war, adds our contem- 
porary, has died away, ‘‘and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman is to-day honoured for his steadfastness to 
principle, his high-mindedness, and the purity and 
simplicity of his life.” ee 

Mr. ARNOLD-ForstTER is still the Chief Election 
Humourist. He continues to proclaim that he, and 
he alone, has saved the British army from extinction; 
but the surprise of his accidental success at Croydon 
has turned him from defence to attack. ‘* When rats, 
scallywags, and wobblers, with the labour and rebel 
vote, were deducted,” he prophesied at Torpoint, ‘‘ the 
large Liberal majority would become infinitesimal.” 
If anyone, using Mr. Balfour’s phrase, were to call 
this the language of a bargee, it would certainly be his 
duty to apologise to the bargees. There is usually 
more point in their invective, more nicety in their 
epithets. By the rats, Mr. Arnold-Forster apparently 
means those members of the Unionist Party, who, 
unlike himself, have not changed their opinions about 
Free Trade. By wobblers we can only suppose him 
to mean the members of the Liberal Party who would 
like to be Tories if they dared—there are not many of 
them at the present moment—while scallywags must 
be what defendants in actions for libel are apt to call 
their invective, merely vulgar abuse. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster will have to do better than this if he is to 
induce his party to take him seriously. 

WE are very glad to see that Dr. Nisbet in the 
paper read to the Royal Society of Arts supperted 
strongly the proposal to create a Forestry Department. 
We have set out in these columns the arguments for 
this step so recently that we will mot discuss 
them now at length. But it is worth while to 
point out that the importance of one of these 
arguments — the threatened deficit of timber— 
has received public recognition at a conference 
in Ottawa since our last article on the subject appeared. 
Canada is at last thoroughly roused to the danger she 
runs in neglecting to preserve and protect her splendid 
resources. But we cannot rely on Canada, who has 
the United States for a market at her doors. The 
right way to guard against this danger is to 
do our own forestry. By so doing we _ shall 
help to recreate village life, improve our 
climate, create a profitable industry which in its turn 
will indirectly create a number of subsidiary industries 
and bring immediate relief to the unemployed difficulty. 
Mr. Nisbet estimates that there are at least three and 
a half million of acres which could be planted at a 
profit. This is a moderate calculation, as anybody 
who has read Professor Schlich’s books will see. The 
first thing to dois to set up a Forestry Department 
and to take seriously in hand this important reform. 
When, in the Prime Minister’s phrase, we have made 
the land of England less of a pleasure-ground of the 
rich and more of a treasure-house of the nation, 
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there will be less amusement for those who are idle 
from choice and more employment for those who are 
idle from misfortune. 

Jupce Parry, in a paper read on Wednesday to 
the Manchester Statistical Society, gave some interesting 
opinions on the working of the county court system, 
based upon ten years’ experience of it. The limit of 
jurisdiction has lately been raised from £50 to £100, 
and Judge Parry sees no reason why it should not be 
raised to £500. He thought, however, that there was 
a fear lest, in such a case, less attention should be 
paid to the actions for smaller sums _ brought 
by the poorer class of litigants; and _ this 
does indeed seem the chief argument against any 
further extension of the jurisdiction of county courts. 
Judge Parry expressed concern at the large increase in 
judgment summonses issued to compel the payment of 
debts by imprisonment. In most civilised countries 
imprisonment for debt is abolished. In England it is 
increasing, and the number of debtors imprisoned has 
almost doubled in ten years; it is to be remem- 
bered, too, that only poor debtors are imprisoned. In 
practice, said Judge Parry, it is a system of collecting 
debts from the wage-earning class alone. The 
gates of the Bankruptcy Court open only to the 
large bankrupt. The small one cannot get a discharge. 
Travelling drapers, general dealers, and cheap 
jewellers, according to Judge Parry’s experience, 
make the most use of judgment summonses, and 
cheap jewellers are in the habit of giving reckless 
credit to the poor, selling their goods at such a price 
as to cover the expenses of collection by means of 
judgment summonses. This is a grave evil, and the 
simplest way of curing it would be to abolish imprison- 
ment for debt altogether. Judge Parry, however, for 
no very clear reason, is not in favour of total abolition. 
He would have no judgment summons issued for sums 
over 40s. This, at any rate, would stop a good many 
evils of the credit system. 

WE have to congratulate the Daily News on the 
celebration of its Diamond Jubilee. The first number 
was issued on January 21, 1846, and it was published 
at the price of 5d. The first editor was Charles 
Dickens. The price of the paper was reduced to 
3d. shortly after its foundation, but it was soon 
raised to 5d. again. It was reduced to 1d. in 
1868. In the issue for last Monday quotations 
were given from the first leading article of 
the first number. One of these deals, oddly enough, 
with Fiscal Reform, that is to say with the true Fiscal 
Reform advocated by the Anti-Corn Law League. The 
Free Trade movement, the writer says, ‘‘ has reached 
a crisis when its strength will be tested by the severity 
of a final struggle.” Sixty years have passed anda 
crisis has been reached again with the same decisive 
result, a result in which the Daily News itself has 
played no small part. We hope, and believe, that the 
paper’s long and useful career will be prolonged to its 
centenary and beyond it. 





Tue National Arts Collection Fund have announced 
that after all the Rokeby Velasquez has been secured 
for the nation. Enough money, all but £3,000, has 
been obtained to purchase the picture, and Messrs. 
Agnew have given time for the collection of that small 
amount. There should, of course, be no difficulty in 
obtaining it speedily. The nation owe a great debt 
of gratitude to those members of the Fund who have 
spared no pains in doing work which ought to have 
been done by officials. Their efforts were made in 
the face not merely of indifference but even of hostility 
from official quarters. The fact that they have suc- 
ceeded in spite of all obstacles proves that there 
is still a real enthusiasm for great art among us, and 
it only remains now that a machinery should be pro- 


vided to prevent that enthusiasm from being wasted in 
future. We are glad to see that the chief daily papers 
of both parties are now advocating that reform in the 
status of the Director of the National Gallery which 
we have consistently urged. On this occasion we have 
at the eleventh hour escaped a great loss, but without 
such a reform we have no guarantee that we shall not 
suffer losses as great in the future. 





Grorce Jacos Hotyoake, who died on Monday 
at Brighton at the age of eighty-nine, was, perhaps, 
the last remaining survivor of what may be called the 
heroic age of reform, and the changes that have 
occurred in the period between his childhood and his 
old age are the best proof that could be given of the 
value of his labours and of those of others 
like him. He was born at Birmingham in 1817, 
His father was an artizan, and both his parents were 
devout Nonconformists. Holyoake, himself, was early 
led to doubt Christianity by the Calvinism which 
oppressed the spirits of his mother. For atime he 
taught in a Unitarian Sunday school. He fell under 
the influence of Robert Owen, and his doubts grew. 
For some years he worked under his father in an iron 
foundry. In 1841 he was appointed, at a salary 
of 16s. a week, as a lecturer to expound the principles 
of Owen’s social system. A year afterwards, when 
lecturing at Cheltenham, he was challenged as to his 
religious opinions. He explained them, and was 
promptly indicted for uttering words against the 
Christian religion. No barrister would defend him ; 
but he defended himself with great ability. He was, 
however, convicted and sentenced to six months’ im- 
prisonment. Soon after his release he went to 
London and started a Secularist paper, called the 
Reasoner, which advocated freedom of the Press, of 
speech, and of opinion. He published thirty volumes 
of it without a stamp, after which a writ for £600,000 
was served upon him. He proposed tothe Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to pay in weekly instalments of a 
shilling, but meanwhile the Stamp Act was repealed 
and the prosecution abandoned. 

HoLyoake’s most important work, if its practical 
results are considered, was on behalf of the co-opera- 
tion movement which grew out of the propaganda of 
Owen’s principles. The Rochdale Society was started 
in 1844, and Holyoake wrote the history of the Roch- 
dale pioneers. In 1904 there were 1,637 co-operative 
societies in existence and their profits amounted to 
410,300,000. Holyoake was deeply interested in 
European as well as in English liberty. He was a 
close friend of Mazzini and Garibaldi, and became 
secretary to the British Legion which went to the 
assistance of Garibaldi in 1861. He also knew many 
French revolutionaries such as Blanqui, Louis Blanc, 
and the Brothers Reclus; besides distinguished Eng- 
lishmen of more moderate views, such as Herbert 
Spencer, G. H. Lewes, and John Bright. He endeavoured 
thrice to enter Parliament, but never went to the 
poll. His candidature for the Tower Hamlets in 1857 
was, he has said, the first attempt ever made to represent 
Labourin Parliament. He wrote many books and pam- 
phlets, the best known being perhaps his Sixty Years Se 
Agitator’s Life, and his Public Speaking and Debate. 
Though his mind might well have been embittered by 
the struggle for life and by persecution, he was 
remarkable for magnanimity no Jess than for courage. 
He always wrote and spoke of his most bigoted oppo- 
nents with chivalrous serenity. His appeal was always 
to reason, never to passion, and at the end of his long 
and useful life he looked back upon the past without 
regret and forward tothe future without fear. He quoted 
of himself, and without presumption, the proud words 
of Landor : 


“ I warmed both hands before the fire of life ; 
It sinks, and ] am ready to depart.” 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
GOVERNMENT. 

HE defeated party is already beginning to discuss 
the causes of its overwhelming rejection at the 
polls. These discussions are not only inevitable but 
necessary. It will make a great difference to the 
country as well as to the party whether the Opposition 
retain or abandon Tariff Reform. At this stage the 
issue cannot be fairly discussed, but sooner or later the 
Conservative Party will have to determine whether 
it will regard this chapter in its history as the 
beginning of a new career or as an interruption. It 
will probably pay just as much heed to Liberal advisers 
as we were ready to pay to the suggestions and warn- 
ings of the Unionist Party. But the particular question 
which is agitating the mind of that party bas an 
importance for us as well. What is the meaning of 
this election? Is it due to Free Trade or to some- 
thing else? The answer, we think, is that the late 
Government was drowning before Mr. Chamberlain 
made his famous speech, and that he tied a stone 
round its neck, thinking all the time he was 
giving it a lifebelt. The country is absolutely hostile 
to Protection, more hostile than it has been to any 
large proposal in modern times. But it is not only 
anxious to condemn Protection ; it is turning on the 
spirit and method by which it has been governed for 
almost the whole of the last twenty years. Since 
1886, with one brief break, the Conservative Party has 
governedthe country. Its power has been almost un- 
limited. It had great majorities in the Commons. It 
had a loyal House of Lords. It had on its side the 
bulk of the newspapers. It felt so strong and secure 
that it became quite honestly convinced that it was 
indispensable. Mr. Balfour used to say that there was 
no alternative Government. It sounded arrogant, but 
it was only what he and his friends had come to think. 
The Balfours, the Lytteltons, the Brodricks, and 
the Cecils had come to regard themselves as a 
governing class, and they thought that when they 
ceased to govern society would be resolved into its 
original chaos. The election means that the country 
wants no more of the government it has had the last 
twenty years. It has called to power a Government 
like Grey’s Reform Government or Gladstone’s first 
Government. It could not change the heart of the 
House of Lords. It could not redress the inequalities 
of the Press. All it could do was to give Sir Henry 

Campbell-Bannerman an overwhelming majority. 

It is important to see this election in its true per- 
spective because some persons are arguing that the 
country has given Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman this 
huge majority as an inducement to him to do nothing 
at all or at any rate as little as possible. It is said that 
our obligations to the Unionist Free Traders make it a 
point of honour not to use our majority in ways they 
do not like. The argument would have some 


‘ground if the Liberal Party had come to terms 


with the Unionist Free Traders in the last 
Parliament. If they had done so they could probably 
have shortened the life of Mr. Balfour’s Government, 
but they would have tied their own hands. We 
thought then, and we think now, that the party was 
wise to keep itself free of any such entanglement. But 
one simple fact disposes of the argument that we are 
committed in honour to a policy of inaction. Mr. 
Balfour resigned because he wanted to force Sir 


Henry Campbell-Bannerman to declare his policy 
before the election. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
very wisely, obliged Mr. Balfour, formed a Govern- 
ment, and made a speech declaring his policy. And 
what was that policy? Merely the defence of Free 
Trade? Not at all. It was a policy of democratic 
and incisive reform. That speech was made before a 
single vote had been given, and it constitutes the 
pledge the Government has given to the country. 
Every Unionist who has voted for a Liberal knew what 
the Prime Minister had said. The Government has 
promised the nation that it will do its best to reform 
the Education Act, the licensing laws, that it will give 
the new colonies self-government as soon as possible, 
that it will do what it can to break down the sharp 
antithesis between the Government and the people of 
Ireland, that it will make economies, reform the Army, 
rescue the Trade Unions, and that, in the Prime Minister's 
words, it will try to make the land of the country 
less of the pleasure ground of the rich and more of the 
treasure house of the nation. These are the promises 
of the new Government, and it was in answer to them 
that the electorate has given Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman the largest majority of modern times. 
The responsibility of the Government is a dual 
one. Its great strength must not be abused and the 
House of Commons and the Opposition must not be 
treated with any disrespect. We think the record 
of the chief members of the new Government is a 
guarantee that they will not treat the Opposition with- 
out consideration and that they will always remember 
what is due to the House of Commons. But they have 
a further responsibility. It is their duty to succeed. 
They have behind them and trusting them thousands 
of men and women to whom good government means 
not relative degrees of comfort, but emancipation from 
forces that make their lives miserable and slavish. If 
the Government of 1832 had failed, how poignant 
would have been the suffering of the England that had 
kept herself alive through all the bad reign of super- 
stition and selfishness and panic! We. said in this 
review when we were publishing a series of articles on 
the social policy that should engage the energies of 
the next Government that if the next Government 
neglected those questions it would be the last Liberal 
Government in this country. We are convinced it will 
not neglect them, but the task is a heavy one. It 
will need all our resources. Mr. Graham Wallas 
makes a very interesting suggestion in this number of 
The Speaker for enabling the Government to make use 
of the talent at its disposal. We argued in ‘‘ Towards 
a Social Policy” that some means should be found 
to employ the private members who are inter- 
ested in particular departments but have now no 
way of making their opinions and knowledge of 
influence. Mr. Wallas’s plan would not only in- 
crease the efficiency of Governments. It would also 
help to make the House of Commons more attractive 
to men who do not look for office but could be of great 
service as private members. The decline of the power 
of the House of Commons reacts on the efficiency of the 
Government and the character of its members. The 
new Government has to restore the power and control 
of the House of Commons. If it succeeds in that task 
it will not increase but simplify its own difficulties, for 
a wise, energetic, reforming Government will welcome 
rather than dread the help of the House of Commons. 
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THE POSITION IN RUSSIA. 

AST Monday was the anniversary of ‘Red 
Sunday,” and was celebrated all over Europe 

as marking the inaugural date of the Russian revolu- 
tion. Ia Russia itself it passed off quietly, but not 
without impressive observance. Everywhere the shops 
were shut; the workmen ceased work; the whole 
people testified passively to the depth of their memory 
and their protest. Certain it is that however much the 
reaction may temporarily prevail, Russia can never 
unlive the events of the past twelve months. The 
nation has passed through an upheaval which has 
altered its whole mind. The Constitution of Oc- 
tober 17-30, may be curtailed beyond recognition by 
triumphant bureaucracy, but no one can ever forget 
that it was given, and that it was given by a con- 
quered Government under pressure of popular force. 
The Tsar, who is countenancing and, indeed, 
encouraging the breach of faith which now 
virtually withdraws it, is exposing himself and 
his dynasty to the last danger. The people in the hour 
of their victory disbanded upon terms. They may not 
grant terms again, when next the wheel brings their 
fortunes uppermost. What the Tsar taught them on 
Red Sunday was that he lacked the paternal and dis- 
interested benevolence with which tradition and 
religion had invested his person. What he is teaching 
them now, just a year later, is his incapacity to keep 
his word to be a trustworthy party to any binding com- 
pact. The parallel of Charles I. is trite, but inevitable. 

Meantime, the reaction is in full swing. With M. 
Durnovo as Minister of the Interior, the Government 
has reverted to the Plehvist policy of relying 
on force and the gendarme. The suppression of 
the Moscow revolt has been followed in that 
city by an enormous number of arrests and domi- 
ciliary searches, which still continue. St. Petersburg 
is similarly terrorised. The belief prevails that pri- 
soners are secretly executed on a large scale. Soldiers 
are being drafted into the gendarmerie to increase its 
numbers. A Plehvist scheme for a force of rural gen- 
darmes is being revived. Drastic steps have been 
taken to purge the army of suspected officers. Both 
troops and police are granted better pay and conditions 
of life. Public meetings are made nearly impossible. 
Freedom of the Press dies hard ; the papers still print 
articles which would have been inconceivable before 
last October ; but the suspension of offending journals 
is daily more frequent and strict. Amid all this re- 
action Count Witte, the sometime Liberal, still sits 
at the head of Government, and expresses a cheer- 
ful contentment at the success of his polioy. 

The weak point in the Goverament’s posi- 
tion is money. It has to fight the national 
insurrections in the Caucasus and in Lithuania, 
and each entails a military campaign on a large 
scale. It has to pay its soldiers and _ police 
well if it is to retain their loyalty. And the 
Treasury is practically bankrupt. A deficit of fifty 
millions on the financial year is admitted. Further 
taxation is impossible; the war and the revolution 
between them have destroyed most of the sources of 
wealth. The nobility have had their houses burned 
about their ears; the peasantry in many provinces are 
famine-stricken; the industrial and business classes 
have been well-nigh ruined by the strikes and the in- 


security of life and property. The single strike of the 
postal servants and telegraphists cost immense sums. 
There is nothing for the Government but borrowing, 
and no one will lend. Repeated attempts to negotiate 
loans in Paris and Berlin have failed disastrously. About 
three weeks ago twenty millions was raised by offering the 
Parisian and Berlin banks short-dated Treasury Bills 
at 6} per cent., but investors have shown a marked 
disinclination to take them off the banks’ hands. 
Other projects are mooted. One is to raise revenue 
by the wholesale cutting of timber in the Imperial 
forests. Another is the suggestion, attributed to 
Count Witte, of mortgaging the State railway to 
foreign capitalists. This, as Maxim Gorki remarked 
in the letter which he addressed last week to the 
Socialists of Europe, would mean bringing down 
Russia to the international level of Turkey. Placed 
between these hard alternatives, the Government 
may yet find the gendarme prescription insufficient to 
heal the situation. At present it is to its desire to 
impress the foreign financier that most of its surviving 
Liberalism, and in particular the constant advertise- 
ment ofthe Duma, may be attributed. It has become 
clear that the investor, at least in France, will not take 
up fresh Russian stock till the convocation of the 
Duma is brought nearer. Hence the promulgation of 
a new electoral law, whereby the Bulygin electoral 
law of last August is superseded or rather supple- 
mented. 

The fullest account of this law is that given by 
the St. Petersburg correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, It is far from contenting any of the reform 
parties, who have all (with many thorough Conserva- 
tives) accepted the formula of universal suffrage. It 
has widened the franchise in three ways—first, by 
reducing the property qualifications in the towns toa 
mere tenant qualification ; secondly, by removing all 
minimum limits as to the quantity of land, whose owner- 
ship will qualify for a vote in the rural districts; and 
thirdly, by making special provisions to enable the 
majority of working men to vote. It must be re- 
cognised that these are very important improvements 
of the Bulygin law. The suffrage is now so wide, 
that it would have cost little (and been worth 
a good deal) to make it actually universal. 
But the voters on this suffrage do not elect deputies, 
but only delegates to electoral colleges. The Bulygin 
law’s system of indirect election is retained. The 
Government evidently looks on this as an important 
safeguard, and it will probably make it easier for the 
officials to exercise undue influence on the elections. 
The curious system of class-franchise in the Bulygin 
law is also retained, and even developed. The peasants 
continue to form a separate electorate by themselves, 
and now the class of factory workmen are to form a 
similar separate electorate. Constituencies are thus 
based on other than purely geographical considera- 
tions, and local unities are broken up by class 
divisions. The attitude of the reform groups is 
still dubious. Both the Socialist parties seem 
now to have given the Duma up and deter- 
mined to revert to forcible insurrection. They 
are constantly crippled by the arrest of great numbers 
of their leaders ; but these are perhaps made up for by 
the recruits, whom the growing violence of the reaction 
drives as constantly into their ranks. The Liberals, 
placed between a reaction and a revolution, each of 
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which since the events of Moscow seems more and 
more to rely on brute force, are striving desperately to 
maintain a middle policy of constitutionalism. The con- 
gress of the Constitutional Democratic party, which met 
this week, sought chiefly for practical compromise. On 
the one hand it declared for the principle of universal 
suffrage (for both sexes), thereby censuring the new 
law ; on the other it decided in favour of constitu- 
tional monarchy and against a Republican ideal, thereby 
dissociating itself sharply from the Socialists. It 
remains to be seen whether the Government and the 
Socialists between them will leave any room for sucha 
moderating party. Its aim may be the highest, but 
the precedents of other revolutions are not much in 
favour of its success. 





ALGECIRAS—AND AFTERWARDS.. 


HE opinion gains ground daily that the Moroccan 
problem does not contain the makings of a 
quarrel, and the more closely that problem is scanned 
the more such a conclusion will seem justified. The 
supposition that Germany is spoiling for a fight and 
will use Morocco as an ‘‘ excuse” may be left to that 
little group of angry writers who have possessed them- 
selves of the conviction of German bloodthirstiness, 
Nothing we know of the Emperor or of the German 
people countenances so monstrous a view. Germany, 
we may take it, will not force a quarrel. This, how- 
ever, does not necessarily mean that the Conference 
will be all plain sailing, nor that it must end in a final 
solution of the problem it deals with. On the con- 
trary, there are considerations which point to quite a 
different conclusion ; considerations which it is just as 
well, in view of possible disappointments, that we 
should bear carefully in mind. 

It is the strength of France’s position that her own 
legitimate aims in North Africa do not seriously con- 
flict with those of any other nation. The French 
claims date from a long way back—from, indeed, 
the year 1830, when she first commenced her occupa- 
tion of Algeria; but it is only during the last twenty or 
thirty years that they have assumed the aspect of a 
right. It is within that period that the scheme of 
colonisation has revealed itself. Her colonies south 
and west, on the Senegal and the Guinea Gulf, have 
within the last twenty years extended northward and 
signalled across the intervening Sahara to the northern 
colonies of Algeria and Tunisia. In 1890 and 1899 
were concluded two treaties between England and 
France, in which France’s “influence”’ over the whole 
of the Western Sahara was formally recognised. 
Barren as the acquisition might seem, its importance to 
France was incalculable since it welded into a single 
empire her hitherto disjointed settlements. Hence- 
forth practically the whole of the great north-western 
protuberance of Africa was in French hands. Seventy 
years of patient and progressive effort had achieved 
this result and had developed and almost brought to a 
successful issue the important scheme of French colo- 
nisation in Northern Africa. 

The only section of any importance not included in 
this scheme was Morocco. But even in regard to 
Morocco it will be understood that France’s long and 
arduous labour in the past and her steadfast develop- 
ment of a coherent policy gave her claims which thereis 
no gainsaying. It is too late now to interefere with the 


French scheme of colonisation. That scheme has been 
carried close to completion. A great deal of money and 
many lives have been spent upon it. It has been 
attended everywhere with, on the whole, success. It 
has known how to open up and improve the country 
and how to conciliate the native tribes. It has reached 
a stage when the intervention of a rival Power would be 
not only unjust but from every point of view impolitic. 
Such intervention would arouse not only the hostility of 
France but the censure of all Europe, while it could not 
lead to the intervening Power obtaining any permanent 
foothold in this corner of the continent. In a word, 
the foundations of the French colonial empire are too 
securely laid to be shaken now, and the Frenchification 
of the north-west of Atrica is a foregone conclusion. 

And of this Germany, of course, is well aware. 
German diplomatists have not watched France’s progress 
during the last twenty years for nothing. They per- 
ceive as clearly as we do whither itis tending, and that 
all this portion of the continent is definitely marked off 
as a colonising ground for the Latin nations of Europe 
under French auspices. The Germans have a quick 
eye for large policies and national movements, and it is 
certain that they are under no delusion as to there 
being serious opening for German enterprise and occu- 
pation in North-West Africa. What, then, is Ger- 
many’s object in raising the Moroccan difficulty at all ? 
Evidently, if she is not going to benefit in Morocco 
itself, she must intend to benefit somewhere else; and 
this somewhere else will naturally be where she has a 
scheme of expansion of her own. In other words, it 
will be in the Near East. It is in the Near East that 
Germany’s ambitions and hopes are more and more 
concentrating. All her Turkish diplomacy is directed 
to the end of securing an authoritative voice in the 
control and ultimate disposal of the Sick Man’s inheri- 
tance. From the shores of Palestine to the Persian 
frontier a tempting field for settlement offers itself, 
not subject as yet to excessive competition from other 
European Powers. To secure some kind of a hold 
over this region and ultimately to open thither a 
much-needed outlet for her surplus millions is 
Germany’s scheme. 

How, then, is the Morocco difficulty to help Germany 
in the Near East? How, to answer that question by 
another, did it help us in Egypt? We gave France 
a free hand in Morocco in return for the free hand she 
gave us in Egypt. Egypt is our scheme in Africa, so 
that the Anglo-French negotiation amounted to the 
formula ‘‘I won't interfere with your scheme, if you 
won't interfere with mine.” This it was that set 
Germany thinking. She, too, had a scheme, and if 
England had rights in Morocco to dispose of so too 
had Germany. The Powers that signed the Madrid 
Convention signed it on equal terms. Accordingly, 
Germany’s “recognition” of France’s claims were 
logically and legally of just as much value as Eng- 
land’s. Why should she not get the same price 
for it ? 

Now, there can be little doubt that Germany, if she 
dared, would charge this price forthwith. Dearly would 
she love to charge France a free hand in the Euphrates 
Valley just as England charged her a free hand in the 
Nile Valley. But as yet her hands are tied. Her 
scheme is not advanced enough to bear open talking 
about. She must confirm her Turkish policy, and 
build some more railways, and introduce German 
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capital and influence more thoroughly into the 
country before she is in a position to divulge her 
scheme openly to the nations. She has, in short, a 
Moroccan “recognition” to dispose of, but she cannot 
yet claim the price of it. 

What is likely, then, to be the results of the 
Algeciras Conference ? The considerations we have 
laid down seem to indicate them. The question of 
war may probably be dismissed. On the one hand 
the interests of France in Morocco are established and 
are so recognised by Europe generally. On the other 
the interests of Germany are not seriously engaged 
there. The situation does not, therefore, offer the 
makings of a war. But Germany has learnt, indeed 
England has taught her, that her willingness to 
recognise France’s mission in Morocco is a perquisite, 
and this perquisite she is not in the least likely to sur- 
render for nothing. The time year by year draws 
nearer when she will be able to claimits market value, 
but until that time arrives, until, that is to say, her 
scheme in the Near East is sufficiently matured to 
admit of being talked about, we may take it for 
granted that she will refuse to recognise any exclusive 
French claim over Morocco ; or, if forced to recognise 
such a claim in part, that she will manage to preserve 
some hold of her own, however shadowy, which may 
ultimately be made the means of extorting French 
recognition of her own colonial enterprises. To ensure 
this result it seems likely that she will suggest various 
plans, more or less impracticable, of international con- 
trol and responsibility. We have had one example of 
the kind in her suggestion for policing the country in 
areas assigned to each European Power. That such 
designs are impracticable is not, in Germany’s view, a 
drawback to them, her own object being not to settle 
the question but merely to preserve those vague rights 
which as a party to the Madrid Convention she may be 
supposed to enjoy and which she intends to dispose of 
at the proper season. She will, there is every reason 
to believe, make it her endeavour to confirm and esta- 
blish these rights of hers ; but failing her being able 
to do this she will break off the Conference and things 
will remain as they are. In neither case will the solu- 
tion, though pacific, be final. Germany will cling to 
some kind of hold over Morocco until she is able to say 
to France just what England said: ‘ I will no longer 
interfere with your scheme, if you will not interfere 
with mine.” 





PITT’S CENTENARY. 


LMOST all the newspapers have published some 
tribute to the memory of the great Englishman 

who died a hundred years ago, leaving his last plan for 
crushing Napoleon in hopeless ruin. It is curious, 
considering the controversies of the hour, that scarcely 
any Conservative paper has done justice to what Pitt 
himself would have counted his chief title to fame. 
He was the second English Prime Minister 
who understood Free Trade. He was the first who 
applied it. Conservative journalists have a great deal 
to say upon everything else that Pittdid. They admire 
those measures in which he imitated men greater than 
himself, like Pitt the elder, and still more those 
measures in which he anticipated men smaller than 
himself, like Lord Liverpool. They defend the 
disastrous coalitions that helped to lay Europe at 


the feet of Napoleon, they applaud the disastrous 
repressions that helped to lay England at the feet 
of a small, powerful and superstitious class. They 
show a strange reticence on the subject of the en- 
lightened courage with which in a House of Commons 
that was governed by those misconceptions that are 
now shut up almost within the walls of Birmingham. 
Pitt preached the paradox of Free Trade. ‘ It required 
not philosophy,” said Pitt in 1785, speaking of the 
development of Irish trade, ‘‘to reconcile us to 
a competition which would give us a_ rich 
customer instead of a poor one. Their pro- 
sperity would be a fresh spring to our trade.” It 
might probably have damped Mr. Chamberlain’s 
enthusiasm for a statesman whose successor he con- 
siders himself to be, if his friends on the newspapers 
had frankly confessed that there was after all not very 
much to choose between Cobden and Pitt. 

Pitt’s services to Free Trade and to other Liberal 
ideas have not always been dismissed in this rather 
contemptuous fashion. They have rather tended to 
create a false view of Pitt, by which his admirers and his 
critics alike have been misled. He has been regarded 
as a man who started his carecr with a passionate 
enthusiasm for Liberal principles and theories of 
government. His admirers of the old school used to 
pity him as a man of great and generous aims, 
who saw all the purposes of his life defeated 
by a cruel necessity and the follies of this world. They 
pitied his misfortune and they admired the resignation 
and courage with which he drove the country along 
lines that were chosen by fate and not by his will. His 
critics of the old school drew a different moral. They 
regarded him in the spirit of the Romans’ curse 
** Virtutem videant intabescant que relicta.”” They thought 
that the dawn of his career made its setting a crime, 
and that the merciless blows that Pitt dealt at 
all the free institutions of his country were dealt by a 
man for whom it could not be pleaded in excuse that 
he did not understand them. George III. had always 
hated freedom. Pitt began life as its friend, and 
therefore the last twenty years of his career were, 
from this point of view, a violent treachery. 

We think that both critics and admirers started 
from a false view of Pitt. He never had a rea 
Liberal enthusiasm. He was an enlightened man, 
and therefore a Free Trader before the great majority 
of his countrymen. He had learnt from Adam Smith 
a passion for economy; he had inherited from his 
father a delicate sense for personal honour in public 
finance. But these things, though they are very much 
to his credit, do not make a mana Liberal. Chatham 
had a real enthusiasm for the idea of popular 
sovereignty. Fox divined the genius of democracy. 
Pitt neither loved nor feared the spirit of freedom. 
He believed in government that was precise, regular, 
economical, orderly, and efficient. That was 
the faith in which he lived and died. It was a faith 
that grew on him, not merely because the dangers of 
disorder assumed a terrifying shape in the French 
Revolution but because, so far as administrative 
efficiency in the House of Commons was concerned, 
he governed uncommonly well. England, whose idiom 
is Parliamentary government, was never governed by 
a man who spoke its language with greater power. It 
was not only that Pitt was a consummate debater. 
He was the most finished type of cold discretion. A 
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man who governs England from his boyhood by 
his amazing Parliamentary courage and his still 
more amazing Parliamentary tact and ingenuity, is 
almost bound to drift into the belief that the highest 
happiness for his country is to be governed by his 
excellences. Pitt became more and more the despot 
of the House of Commons. His power became more 
and more in his eyes the symbol of England’s success. 
His criterion of men, causes, and affairs was the way 
in which they would act or react on his tranquil 
supremacy. He had been a friend to Parliamentary 
Reform, not because he cared for the ideas 
that inspired it but because he thought that 
it was mecessary to the efficacy of Govern- 
ments. When he found he could carry on govern- 
ment very efficiently without it he dropped it. 
He had a real repugnance to the Slave Trade, but he 
thought he was putting the country to an unnecessary 
danger by risking his position for it. His fixed belief 
that the country could not prosper in anybody else’s 
hands was more dangerous because it was more in- 
sidious than his father’s magnificent vanity. It regu- 
lated, until it destroyed, almost every enthusiasm of 
his life. 

The reaction, which we know as Imperialism, 
has altered the temper in which Pitt’s career is 
judged. It has been the fashion to pass an indulgent 
judgment on the cruel injustice with which Pitt stifled 
the democratic movement. These things have been 
brushed aside as mere trifles in the great account be- 
tween Pitt and his country. He was far too much of 
the statesman, we are told, to let sentiment prejudice 
the safety of the nation, and he is praised for his 
courageous common sense which carried England 
through her terrible trials. This view, if we are 
right, is the greatest mistake of all. It was just 
because Pitt did not understand democracy that 
his career ended in disaster. He improvised 
from above where a statesman of insight would 
have taken the trouble to develop from below. 
The Act of Union, with the unguaranteed redress of 
Catholic wrongs, was one brilliantimprovisation. The 
coalitions that ended in Austerlitz and his own death 
was another. Fox and Burke understood the French 
Revolution far better than did Pitt. Burke wanted to 
fight it by a religious madness. Fox knew that its 
fate would be settled by the peoples of Europe. Pitt 
thought he could crush it by flinging subsidies to one 
scheming, rapacious, and inconstant Sovereign after 
another. His indifference to the wrongs of the many 
and his misunderstanding of democracy made him 
a less and not a more capable statesman in 
times of disorder. His great gifts as a Minister 


were meant for very different circumstances. . 


But he had one supreme quality that threw all his 
blunders as a War Minister intothe shade. His spirit 
never sank, and he communicated to his countrymen 
the secret of his indomitable will. 





“REMEMBER 1880.” 


GAIN, after twenty-six years, the Liberals have a 
large majority over all other parties in the House 

ot Commons. If they make no more use of their majority 
than Gladstone’s Ministry made from 1880 to 1885 they 
will be weakened or defeated at the next General Election, 
and their final defeat will be followed this time, not by 


twenty years of helplessness, but by an annihilation of 
Liberalism as a political force in England as complete as 
that which has already taken place in Germany. The 
modern artisan voter has shown in France and in New 
Zealand continuous loyalty to a progressive Government 
that legislates; he has apparently no use for a progressive 
Government that merely talks. In 1885 Gladstone was 
saved by the newly-enfranchised agricultural labourer. 
The urban voter could not be persuaded that the Liberal 
Government of 1880 was any better than the Conservative 
Government of 1874. For five years the Liberals had left 
the reconstruction of local government to be carried on by 
Lord Salisbury in 1888; they had made no attempt to 
solve the education problem, or the licensing problem, or 
the problem of poor relief, or of factory regulation. 
They had done nothing in the way of electoral reform 
that required more thought than the application of the 
principles of 1867 to the rural districts and the passage 
of a mild Redistribution Bill. In finance they could not 
plead either the interference of the House of Lords or 
the want of Parliamentary time, and yet they had intro- 
duced no democratic Budget. They not only had not 
carried good bills but had not even prepared any. 

There are now no more agricultural labourers left to 
be enfranchised, and at the next General Election the 
Liberal Government must stand or fall by its actual 
achievements. Its responsibility is all the greater from 
the fact that in a modern Parliament only Government 
bills have any serious chance of passing, and the private 
member has not only no motive to draft bills for himself, 
but no access to the official help and experience which 
constructive legislation requires. 

When a large Government bill is bad the House of 
Commons can now do little to’make it good. In the 
increasing complexity of English society a Committee of 
the whole House can no more frame de novo a workable 
and consistent administrative scheme than a public meet- 
ing can write a sonnet or invent a turbine engine. The 
House can reject all or part of a scheme, but it cannot 
create a new one. 

The first question, therefore, for the Liberal Govern- 
ment is “ How are we going to produce a sufficient num- 
ber of good bills?” The high Gladstonian tradition that 
all Government bills must be constructed by the Cabinet or 
a Committee of the Cabinet will not do. The Cabinet is 
already overloaded with foreign affairs and current adminis- 
tration. Lord Rosebery himself not long ago described 
the Cabinet system in England as “the collection of the 
heads of departments at sparse intervals to discuss hur- 
riedly topics for which they are often unprepared.” 

In the next Parliament a strong and authoritative 
Cabinet will be essential. It will have to lead Parliament, 
control the Civil Service, and deal with the tremendous 
issues of foreign and Imperial politics, as well as to 
maintain the loyalty. and efficiency of the Liberal Party. 
Every important bill must be carefully examined and 
understood by the whole Cabinet, and not merely by the 
Minister in charge. If the Cabinet does this work pro 
perly it will not be able to give the time necessary for the 
invention of the details of consecutive reform or the actual 
drafting of bills. 

Nor, again, is it desirable that the drafting of bills 
should be left, as was often the case under Mr. Balfour's 
Government, to anonymous but half-revealed members of 
the Civil Service. Not only are such men apt to be want- 
ing in the many-sided experience on which political inven- 
tion depends ; not only is it a matter of accident whether 
they desire the object aimed at by the proposed bill or 
not; but their bills when drafted have to be defended in 
the House by men who have done none of the real work 
of producing them. 

But how, it may be asked, consistently with the 
authority of the Cabinet, can Government bills be pre- 
pared except by members of the Cabinet itself or the 
members of the Civil Service who work under them? An 
answer is suggested by the examination of any fruitful 
period of constructive legislation in England. Take, for 
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instance, the few years which followed the “ peaceful revo- 
lution” of 1832. Sydney Smith complained that during 
those years he knew no promising Whig who was not a 
Commissioner. The whole scheme of factory regulation, 
with its new and vital principle of inspection by the 
central Government, was invented by the small Commis- 
sion of 1833. The new Poor Law of 1834 was fully 
drafted by members of the Poor Law Commission of 1832 
and the Municipal Reform Bill of 1835 by a Commission 
of 1833. If legislative invention had been left to the 
Whig (Cabinet in the years after 1832 Chartism in 1838 
would have followed the course of the continental move- 
ment of 1848, and the Whig Party would have died 
suddenly instead of being slowly transformed by Cobden 
and Gladstone into the Liberal Party which is now on its 
trial. 

The Whig majority of 1833 is the nearest parallel 
to the Liberal majority of 1906. But we cannot succeed 
by simply copying the methods of our grandfathers, and 
an examination of the composition of the new majority 
shows what seems to me the essential difference in the 
present position. Hardly any of the important Commis- 
sioners of 1832-5 were in Parliament. ‘The real thought 
and invention was done by outsiders like Chadwick, 
Tooke, Southwood Smith, Parkes, Tuffnell, and Nicholls. 

To-day, exactly the men who are wanted for the 
work, are to be found among the unofficial members of 
Parliament. To realise this anyone has only to run his 
eye over that small proportion of members of the new 
Parliament whom he may know. A glance at some incom- 
plete returns brings up in my own case such names as 
W. R. Adkins, A. A. Allen, J. A. Baker, Cleland, Sir W. 
Collins, Sir E. Cornwall, Crooks, Dickinson, Dilke, 
Gooch, A. E. Hutton, J. R. Macdonald, Macnamara, 
Mallet, Masterman, Money, C. H. Roberts, Torrance, 
Vivian. The accident of the alphabet reserves to the 
last the name of that municipal statesman, Mr. McKinnon 
Wood. It is intolerable to think that these men may 
have to spend their Parliamentary time loafing about 
smoking-rooms, or marching through the lobbies in defence 
of bills which they never saw till they were presented and 
which were prepared by overdriven Cabinet Ministers 
and bewildered Civil servants. The mere addition to the 
debating power of the Government if certain of the un- 
official members of the House did part of the work of 
preparing legislation would not be unimportant. When 
good bills aré introduced the Commons may be trusted 
so to amend their procedure as to find time for passing 
them, while the Lords—-but that is another story. 

If one could get the reality—that certain unofficial 
members of the House should assist the Cabinet and the 
Civil Service in the preparation of legislation—the form 
might be left to students of parliamentary procedure. 
The most elastic form would be the appointment of a 
series of small Royal Commissions with an official staff, a 
Cabinet Minister in the chair for the most important bills, 
and sometimes one or two outside members. Perhaps the 
machinery of a Departmental Committee could be adapted 
in some cases to the purpose. In others the appointment 
of a drafting committee might be informal and even 
private, though responsibility, if it is to carry a man 
through the “ intolerable disease of thought,” must be felt 
as real. 

If the Liberals mean to make any attempt to carry 
out their election pledges during the life of this Parlia- 
ment, they should at least this spring appoint formal or 
informal bodies in which politicians and civil servants can 
work together for drafting bills on trade union law, local 


taxation (especially with relation to urban land), licensing - 


reform, factory regulation, railway rates, rural land and 
housing, the consular system, public health, London 
transit, education, and electoral machinery. Another 
drafting committee should be appointed, as soon as the 
Poor Law Commission reports, to prepare bills dealing 
with the general machinery of relief and the special pro- 
blems of destitute school children, unemployment and old 
age. In every case the Cabinet would be informed of the 


scheme of legislation before actual drafting began, and 
would approve, reject, or amend both the Original scheme 
and the final draft. If the Cabinet were wise and the com- 
mittees were well chosen not much work would be wasted, 
and, at any rate, difficult points could be coolly discussed 
before it was too late. 

So far I have deliberately treated the question as 
affecting only the party prospects of the Liberal Govern. 
ment. But even in the midst of a General Election one 
can remember that there is another point of view—that of 
the millions of inhabitants of mean streets who this winter 
have dared to hope, and whose lives, and the lives of the 
distant hundreds of millions of our Imperial dependents, 
will be changed for good or evil by the political fortunes 
of the next few years. 

GRAHAM WALLAS. 





THE PRINCE FROM MWATA YAMVO’S. 


ISS SHERWOOD read the posters displayed out- 
side the Town Hall. Her eyes grew round and 
her mouth tightened as she carefully read twice through 
the one which had caught her attention. 
“ Prince Umhlanganopitsiratapelo, 


from Mwata Yamvo’'s Country in Central Africa, 
Will Lecture on TROPICAL AFRICA "— 


and so forth. 

“This is most extraordinary,” said Miss Sherwood, 
aloud. She emphasised the Prince’s name with the tip 
of her neat umbrella and repeated, “ Umhlanganopitsi 
, .! Most extraordinary!” Then she walked 
home in a brown study. 

She was a little, upright, old lady, dressed with a 
certain neat precision. All Welford knew her for a charac- 
ter, and accorded her a sort of puzzled respect. There 
is a saving grace in being “a character ”—especially when 
you have a small but sufficient income of your own and it 
becomes known that the quiet-looking old gentlemen some- 
times found asking their way from the station to your house 
are distinguished men of science or colonial adminis- 
trators. 

At the end of the terrace in which her neat little 
house stood she met two young friends—a schoolboy and 
his sister, who was somewhat beyond the schoolgirl age— 
a girl, to whom she was always Auntie Rose. 

“I say, Miss Sherwood, have you heard the news? 
Eileen was just coming round to tell you. There’s a real 
live nigger—— ” 

“Peter, you horrid boy, you know ¢ 

Peter, whose real name happened to be Hubert, took 
no notice of the interruption. 

“a chap with a crack-jaw name, coming from 
somewhere near your place—— ” 

“Oh! stop, Peter! He’s going to lecture at the 
Town Hall on Thursday night, auntie, and I wondered if 
you were going.” 

“My dear, I have seen the announcement, and I 
think it—very strange. In fact—I don’t quite know what 
to think.” 

“Don’t you think he’s genuine?” asked Eileen, noting 
the look of grave perplexity in her face. 

“It’s the name—the name that’s so strange. You 
seé, I don’t know the language they speak over in that 
direction, but I know, a little, what it’s like. Some of 
their people used to tum up now and then, when we were 
staying in the Barotse country, and that name certainly 
doesn’t belong to it. It’s a made-up name. It’s part 
Zulu and part Sechuana and—in short it’s impossible 
as it stands!” 

“What will you do, Auntie? Shall you attend and 
expose him as an impostor?” 

“He may not be altogether that,” said Miss Sher- 
wood slowly, as if weighing various possibilities. “But 
I shall certainly attend.” 

She did, and Eileen Carruthers sat beside her. 

The audience were, most of them, studying the pro- 
gramme. It was a curious document. It opened with: 
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“Part I. Pianoforte recital by Miss »” followed by the 
intimation that “Part I. may be omitted.” Part II. 
consisted of a syllabus of the lecture, and this Miss 
Sherwood was observed to study very intently and with a 
countenance of portentous seriousness. But she made 
no comment. Under “Part III.” we read, “ The Prince 
will sing a song to illustrate his native language, and 
then recite a short piece to give an idea of the native 
power of imitation.” This was to be followed by the 
National Anthem. 

Eight o'clock struck, and, after a short delay, the 
Prince made his appearance on the platform. It seemed 
that he considered Welford sufficiently intellectual to dis- 
pense with the frivolities of Part I, for there were no 
signs of a pianist, and he addressed himself to his lecture 
without further ado. He was a tall, well-made man, in 
irreproachable evening dress, a full-blood African, but 
of the finer type of face, with a good forehead and 
straight nose. His manner was cultivated enough to 
pass muster; his voice was pleasant, and his enuncia- 
tion good, though his accent and his pronunciation of 
certain words suggested a transatlantic origin for the 
culture. 

His opening sentences were very much like those of 
most other lecturers. Then followed a few introductory 
generalities and in a few minutes he was fairly 
launched on his subject. He warmed and_ glowed, 
he gesticulated, but moderately and with grace. Any- 
one fairly well up in the good old classics of African 
travel, including Mungo Park, could at once have 
furnished chapter and verse for most of his statements. 
But such, I fancy, were not numerous in Welford; and 
the majority sat placidly through Umhlangano’s amazing 
excursions backwards and forwards across a continent in 
which he appeared to have been born in several different 
places, as he certainly had finished his education at Paris 
and Berlin, as well as in England. Passages which raised 
Miss Sherwood’s eyebrows to the verge of her neat 
bonnet and reduced her pleasant mouth to a grim line were 
received at most with a mild surprise. But Eileen 
Carruthers looked round interrogatively when the lecturer 
informed us that the Bashukulumbwe perform the mar- 
riage ceremony by the couple jumping over a broomstick, 
held at each end by their parents, and that 
Mwata Yamvo’s “ Generals” had, like the prince himself, 
“all been educated in Germany.” The curate, too, looked 
mildly puzzled on hearing of the distressing hot wind from 
the desert, known under the name of “ Manhattan ”— 
but the “little people who make huts in trees—we call 
them Manyema,” found ready acceptance with him. Man- 
yema sounded African, amyway, and, after all, the 
Prince’s eloquence swept us along at such a rate that one 
had no time to notice anything at the moment. 

Miss Sherwood took notes assiduously, but preserved 
a resolute and non-committal demeanour. 

Of course, we all looked forward with the greatest 
interest to Part III. The result did not come up to our 
expectations. The lecturer said, “I will now give you a 
recitation.” And struck incontinently into—“ Casabianca.” 

Miss Sherwood’s eyes were sternly fixed on her 
note-book. But on the whole the audience took it as a 
matter of course, and applauded at the end. Perhaps 
they thought the recitation was a favourite one at Mwata 
Yamvo’s court—imported, it may be, by some of the 
generals who had completed their military education in 
Germany. However that may be, he recited in a marked 
American accent and with the kind of action usually in- 
culcated in elementary schools. He wound up amid 
frantic applause, and we all rose to sing the National 
Anthem. The Prince did not immediately retire, but 
stood on the platform, bowing with a grace and suavity 
calculated to win all hearts. ’ 

And then, amid the shuffling and scraping of chairs, 
Miss Sherwood made her way out into the middle of the 
hall, and, with unswerving purpose, slowly edged along 
against the outflowing tide till she had reached the plat- 
form, The Prince saw that she wanted to speak to him 





and came round to the steps, bowing with his hand on his 
heart. His manners were a trifle florid, but might pass as 
“ foreign.” 

Miss Sherwood looked full at him, and then rolled out 
a flood of melodious syllables, which made those standing 
around stop to listen, though they could not understand a 
word. 

Umhlangano looked as nearly disconcerted as, I sup- 
pose, he is ever likely to be in this life; but he recovered 
himself, quickly. 

“TI beg your pardon, Madame?” 

“T thought you said most people at Mwata Yamvo’s 
understood Sechuana.” 

“They do—yes, they do; but I left for Europe when 
I was quite young, and I never learnt it.” 

“What did you speak when you were at home?” 

He looked round for a moment, as if he fanciea 
someone was calling him from the back of the stage, 
then— 

“ Er—er—Mandingo.” 

I seemed to see Miss Sherwood grow taller as she 
looked at him. I think she was hesitating whether to 
annihilate him or let him off. And before she had de- 
cided he spoke again. 

“You have been in Africa?” 

“T have lived there more than half my life. I was 
born in the Bechuana country. Did you ever hear of 
William Sherwood ?” 

“The Rev. Sherwood—the missionary?” I do not 
know to this day if this was a lucky shot or a timely re- 
collection. “I have often heard of him.” I wonder he 
did not add, “I know him well.” 

“He was my father. Did you ever hear of César 
Bourdaret ?” 

“Er—er—I think—I am not sure if I remember. 
Was he of the Paris Mission in Basutoland?” Again I 
am in doubt whether this was or was not a triumph of 
conjecture. 

“He was. He was my grandfather.” 

What scathing question trembled on Miss Sherwoo 1’s 
lips it is not for me to say. The Prince evidently saw it 
coming, and turned as if in obedience to the unsesn 
monitor who had summoned him before. 

“Please excuse me. I’m afraid I must go. Glad ta 
have had the honour of meeting you.” And so bowed 
himself off. 

Next day it appeared that Prince Umhlanganopit- 
sinatpelo had left early in the morning. And we never 
heard of him more. 

“T hope he’s gone back to the States,” said Miss 
Sherwood. “It would have been horrible to have to 
expose him—and yet it doesn’t seem right to . . . to 

let him go on like that. It’s a thousand pities. 
He’s clever enough to do anything legitimate, if he would 
but give his mind to it.” 





A. W. 





THE MELVILLE EXHIBITION. 


O those who knew the late Arthur Melville only as 

one of the cleverest water-colour painters of his 

age, the quantity and quality of the oil pictures in this 
exhibition wil! come as a revelation. The result is to 
place the artist—where? It may be said at once that in 
his own kingdom of water-colour art he stands supreme. 
There is not another artist, living or dead, who could com- 
bine such beauty with so great a purity of method in the 
medium that was peculiarly his own. Whether he paints 
a Venetian festa or a Spanish bullfight, or an Egyptian 
crowd, or a luminous Highland landscape, the complete- 
ness of his genius manifests itself in this branch. But 
when one comes to consider the entire range of his art, 
water-colour and oils together, the precise value of his 
achievement becomes less certain. Judging by what one 
sees here, one is tempted to call Melville a great artist in 
water-colour and a clever painter in oils. In the latter he 
is certainly less complete. This is not due to the fact 
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that he left several large paintings unfinished ; the finish of 
a picture is no test of the genius of its author. It is 
rather that in oil painting he appears more variable in his 
aim, more experimental in his method, above all less in- 
dependent in his result. It would be idle, for instance, to 
deny the influence of Whistler in such a canvas as the 
“Brown Woman” or that of Whistler’s Japanese sympa- 
thies in “The White Piano.” Passages from lesser 
painters, still living, appear elsewhere. At least one old 
master has been laid under contribution so naively that 
one almost smiles. Yet even in such palpably plagiarised 
conceptions as “The White Piano” there is so much that 
is individual that one feels almost ashamed at doubting 
the originality of the whole. Even in the large unfinished 
“Return from the Crucifixion” one can scarcely bring 
oneself to own that the decorative use of upraised lances 
has been demonstrated before by Velasquez’s “ Surrender 
of Breda.” In the former the colour is so daring, so rich 
and pure withal, that—before analysis—one is conscious 
only of the Melville eye and touch. The latter is not 
much more than blocked in. But it shows an artistic 
courage awakened to attempt a Titanic task. It has 
already the verisimilitude of an impression gained on the 
spot; the artist has looked upon those white and amber 
walls of the holy city, that form his background. The 
two horsemen advancing through the throng to the fore- 
ground are magnificent. Velasquez’s lances notwithstand- 
ing, it had vast possibilities. But they are better dreamt 
about than described. 

Melville’s borrowings, the phenomena of non-original 
passages in the work of a most original painter, make 
one halt in one’s estimate of his art as a whole. When, 
however, one considers the quality of his power, they 
are at least capable of partial explanation. A true im- 
pressionist, he was possessed of an amazing visual impres- 
sionability, and this was at once his salvation and his 
danger. It enabled him to paint nature, the life and 
glow of the Orient, the colour of his native land, with 
unexampled force and vividness. But such was the re- 
ceptiveness of his eye that it absorbed, unconsciously as 
well as consciously, not only what he saw in nature, but 
what he saw in other people’s interpretations of her. Be- 
cause his vision was so receptive of nature’s impressions, 
it was abnormally liable to receive impressions of art, 
which, transferred to and stored in the brain cells, were 
reproduced from time to time as occasion invited. This, 
I think, is the ‘explanation of half the “influences ” that 
crop up in his oil work; the other half being due possibly 
to the whimsical and conscious spirit of rivalry that has 
temporarily afflicted many original geniuses, Turner among 
them. In the water-colour, on the contrary, he has less 
temptation to be other than himself, because in this 
medium he finds himself more certainly. One cannot get 
rid of the idea produced by the variety in his oil work, 
that he is still groping after a style; in the other he has 
gained it. However, in the former, even in his most 
astounding artistic alarums and excursions, there are 
many great qualities The picture of “An Egyptian 
Sower,” painted in 1884, besides being persuasive though 
modest in colour, shows the complete mastery he had 
attained over the human figure in action and repose. The 
dark-bearded countryman is almost sculptural in his 
solidity—a finely drawn and modelled figure that lives 
and breathes in the landscape to which it belongs. More 
free in draughtsmanship, but not less eloquent, are the 
“Snake Charmers” of the previous year and “ The Féte 
of the Dosseh” of a few years later. As the “Snake 
Charmers” reminds us, his keen sense of form and his 
appreciation of detail pictorially useful are displayed not 
only by his figures but by the background of his Oriental 
works, in which arabesque, Moorish arch, and colonnade 
are treated with an exquisite preciseness, suggesting that 
had not Melville aimed at fine impressionism he might 
have been a fine miniature painter. In the “ Audrey 
and Her Goats” we have the most startling picture in the 
exhibition. It is decoration unabashed. Vivid reds and 
greens are packed together in a pattern. There is no 


softening with the brush; the figures have no pretence of 
literary interest, the illumination none of subtlety. It is 
just paint mixed with courage—a tour de force. “ Apple- 
blossom in Lamplight” is another of the same sort, but 
the measure of its truth saves it from being as fatally 
clever. 

The uniform excellence of the water-colours, not less 
than their numbers, prevents one from particularising. 
There is scarcely one among all the oil paintings that [ 
would willingly exchange forthe drawing “ Banderilléros a 
Cheval” or the wonderful “Little Bull Fight” or the 
“Highland Autumn,” or the daringly original “The 
Gorge, Passages,” or a half-dozen others that might be 
named. He drew more colour from the dour land of his 
birth than many conceive to be imaginable ; to Spain and 
the East he turned for the splendour and the bizarrerie, 
the gleaming blue skies, dazzling white buildings, the 
motley humanity, that to-day appeal to us in his art. If 
one must specialise, the summit of his achievement may be 
found, perhaps, in his rendering of groups, of crowds. 
As in the “ Féte of the Dosseh,” he can show us a whole 
population constantly moving in and out of tents or 
kiosks, alive with the joy of holiday making. As in the 
“Bull Fights,” he can paint not merely a mass of gaily- 
dressed Spaniards witnessing an arena tragedy, but can 
almost make us feel the savagery of their instinct, almost 
inhale the dust and heat, almost hear the inarticulate 
cries of triumphant applause. Deeply moral is the effect 
of these bull-fight drawings; yet there is no moral meant 
by the artist ; one with less moral intention probably never 
existed. It is the vision that he appeals to, not the heart 
or the intellect, and it is merely accidental that he touches 
either of the latter through the former. His whole art is 
founded on what he sees. Its vindication is the fact that 
it can so often make us feel. 

F. J. M. 





GREEK TRAGEDY IN THE MODERN THEATRE. 


OW finely plays are acted before the footlights of a 
readers fancy! In the silent theatre of his 
brain how grand is the sound of the lines. There his 
own particular Reason is stage-manager; there he can 
encore any passage he will without blurring a shade of the 
interest ; and there, instead of being surrounded by a 
throng of obtrusively real people, he sits among his own 
meditations, superb as King Ludwig of Bavaria in his 
solitary stall, receiving their fleeting, far-fetched contribu- 
tions to his pleasure. 
Though acting, like life, always adds something 
which imagination could not guess, a reader’s impressions 
often clash with the effects of the stage; so that, going 
straight from the book to the theatre, and missing 
there the meanings and possibilities he hit upon at home, 
he may follow only coldly and impatiently the actors’ 
conceptions of their parts. For this reason I postponed 
reading Mr. Gilbert Murray’s translation of the Electra 
until I had seen it. When I did read it, it seemed to me 
a beautiful piece of work and the play a magnificent play ; 
but I had felt neither the one thing nor the other while 
sitting in the Court Theatre. Indeed, whenever the 
chorus was chanting, a melancholy crept over me, not at 
first unpleasant, but gradually spreading and intensifying 
till it became a state of mental and emotional vacancy, 
which, under ordinary circumstances, would have prompted 
flight. In spite of the energy and talent of Miss Wynne- 
Mattheson, inspite of the respect which the actors clearly 
showed in their acting for the serious beauty of 
their parts, the performance neither moved nor inte- 
rested me. (I am careful to speak here for myself alone.) 
Perhaps, in company with many others, I was put out of 
key for the afternoon by a vague craving for a theatre 
scooped out of the hill side ; for the sound of the voice of 
the herald bidding the audience welcome ; for the sight of 
incense curling up from the altar and the rhythmic march 
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of the chorus; for the light of the sky, at once dwarfing 
the figures on the stage and enlarging them into a noble 
generality of significance; for the open air, smoothing 
out the numberless little inflections of the voice into 
simplest expressions of emotion; in short, for everything 
that is impossible in London. 

Of the people who go to see a Greek play, apart from 
the curiously learned, and those who push into the theatre 
out of intellectual snobbishness, the majority go in a senti- 
mental spirit. They want to be reminded of Greece; and 
they will find more to remind them of Athens at Bradfield 
(though boys cannot act) than they will get in any town 
theatre. At the Oxford and Cambridge performances the 
sound of the Greek itself (though it may be pronounced as 
no Greek ever spoke it) will freshen the force of their en- 
thusiasm more than the most telling rendering of the parts ; 
for, unable to understand without following helter-skelter 
in the crib, they will find themselves judging the play by 
other criteria than those they generally apply. The secret 
of all successful revivals of ancient art lies in the fact 
that, somehow or other, by the language, or by the sur- 
roundings, or by the acting, the spectator is kept conscious 
all the time that what he is looking at requires a change 
in his way of feeling and seeing if it is to be understood 
and appreciated, and that it does not compete with the 
living art of his day for his approval at the same points. 
Indeed, a Greek drama may even lose by being too well 
acted ; for if the gestures and tones of the actors are vivid 
and the very same that he has seen and heard a hundred 
times in modern plays, however much he may pull him- 
self together, he will find himself responding to the play 
before him as though it were a work of contemporary 
art, and then, if honest, ten to one he will condemn it. 
Thus two courses are open to those who revive ancient 
dramas with success in a modern language. 

They must either adopt another convention, a dif- 
ferent scale of expression, or they must refashion the old 
drama by using, without stint or hesitation, modern 
methods of kindling the emotions of the spectator, and by 
rejecting, without antiquarian or sentimental scruples, the 
conventions which appealed only to antiquity. Racine and 
the French classical dramatists chose the latter course. 
One or the other of these two courses must be consistently 
adopted ; reliance upon both at the same time is fatal, and 
the main criticism I have to make upon the Court Theatre 
performances of Euripides is that they are not thorough- 
going enough on the lines the management have chosen. 
These plays would be more interesting, beautiful, and 
strong if they were either acted before a painted curtain 
with a door in it, like the simplest Japanese play, by actors 
who stood and moved and spoke, stiffly, strangely, and 
formally aiming at an archaic dignity and an effect foreign 
to our drama; or if, on the other hand, all anachronisms, 
such as the chorus, were cut away, or retained only when 
they would actually add to the impression made by the 
piay upon a modem audience who knew nothing about 
the Greek stage. 

But Euripides is so much in sympathy with our way of 
feeling character and tragedy that it is far more tempting 
to emphasise the situations and dialogue by acting them 
with a modern expressiveness. There are so many splendid 
opportunities which no one who has read the play likes to 
run the risk of blurring by following the archaic method. 
But granting that the managers are right in their choice, it 
is their interpretation of the chorus which takes the life 
out of the play. Whether the chorus is the “ ideal specta- 
tor,” or whether they belong more to the stage than the 
audience, they are certainly a body of people who are in 
a high state of interested excitement. Whether sentences 
they utter are reflective or passionate expressions of pity 
or rejoicing, this is always true. Now, the chorus at the 
Court Theatre is represented by seven or eight ladies, 
who move about with slow, elaborate caution, pose like 
tableaux vivants, and utter the most various sentiments in 
a lugubrious, monotonous chant, tapering away in dismal 
contralto notes, which follows no definite melody and 
conveys no definite emotion beyond suggesting that the 


performers are taking their work with portentous earnest- 
ness. These lilting sounds are so unfamiliar that an allegro 
movement takes no effect through them upon the emotions 
of the spectator. The chorus is always started off by the 
leader touching a chord upon a harp, and when she has to 
speak by herself she always speaks in this artificial man- 
ner, even when what she says should come like a cry froma 
spectator moved beyond control by sympathy or suspense. 
For instance, before Electra has recognised her brother, 
when the chorus is almost certain it is he, the leader ex- 
claims, “O, never was the heart of hope so hot within me,” 
or, after the murder of Clytemnestra, when brother and 
sister are overcome with horror at what they have done, 
she calls out, “ Dire is the grief ye have wrought.” These 
words should sound like excited cries from a spectator 
deeply moved and not be spoken in a voice artificially 
pitched. 

Again, what a splendid opportunity for a burst of 
triumphant song is the chorus at the close of the recogni- 
tion between brother and sister, one of the most passionate 
meetings in all drama, or the chorus rejoicing over the 
death of Aegisthus. 

What these performances lack is music. If the 
archaic method is not rigorously followed, I believe, 
though the confession may shock some sensibilities, that 
the way to make a modern audience feel all that lies in the 
Electra is to play it more like an opera than a play. The 
chorus is the connecting link between us and the actors; 
at the Court Theatre it is a non-conductor of emotion. 
It must either be abolished altogether or we must add to 
it the majestic harmonies of tragedy, the music of fear 
and hope and joy, broken by these natural cries. Then it 
will become to us what it was to Greeks, a reverberator of 
emotion, a convention which brings the spectator nearer 
to the characters on the stage than any other. I do not 
mean that the greater part of the dialogue should be 
recitative; but if the basis of the performance were 
musical it would make easier, too, the breadth of gesture 
and declamation, which suits heroic subjects best. 

Miss Wynne-Mattheson played well the half-selfless, 
half-personal passion of Electra. 

DesMonD MacCartTuy- 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


By H. W. MassincHaM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

AM told that cross-currents sweep fiercely round 
I the corners of Unionist clubs and places of 
organisation. Howcan it be otherwise? One man 
has lost his seat through Mr. Chamberlain’s influence. 
Another, a Tariff Reformer, has been beaten by hostile 
votes on his own side, or feels that the battle might 
have been won if his leader’s tactics had been followed 
at headquarters. ‘You rushed the fence,” ‘‘ You 
would not take it,” say the opposite parties to each 
other. Mr. Chamberlain is naturally the better hand 
at this game of mastery. As Mr. Balfour’s 
plaintive twitterings die away, the voice from Bir- 
mingham rises more emphatically above the storm. 
Mr. Chamberlain already acts as if he were in charge 
of the Conservative Party— 


“ Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres.” 


But this persistence of a strong will and imposing per- 
sonality cannot affect the gravity of the situation as 
the party wirepullers are bound to view it. Is it really 
safe to try Protection as an official policy? Who is to 
expound it to the constituencies? How can its in- 
terests be advanced in Parliament? What prospects 
of success lie for a party which cannot be united on 
electioneering methods and must be the victim of con- 
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stant warfare inside its associations? Mr. Chamber- 
lain may make—has made—a Pride’s Purge of Free 
Trade Tories, but the result is a faction, not a party. 
However, it is not Mr. Chamberlain’s custom to pursue 
a propaganda beyond the point where, having given 
it a fair chance with the electorate, he discovers no 
immediate chance of carrying it. If this mental habit 
persists, Mr. Chamberlain will carry Protection up to 
a certain point and then drop it as he dropped Old 
Age Pensions. But though the policy may go the 
politician will remain, and it is hard to believe that the 
Tory Party will submit to be led a second time by Mr. 
Arthur Balfour. 
* . * * * 

Meanwhile, the Liberal Party is in the peculiar 
condition of having almost to choose its own Opposi- 
tion. It can havea strong practical forward policy, 
choosing and framing its measures in workmanlike 
fashion, so that the party can perceive in the first 
Session that the Ministry is in earnest and appealing 
to all sections of the community that really need reform. 
In that case opposition in the Commons may almost 
cease to exist, and we shall witness the remarkable 
constitutional anomaly of the House of Lords standing 
almost alone against the House of Commons. Or the 
Tory Rump may become a purely obstructive party, 
in which case it will be swept out of existence at the 
next election. Either way, the Government stands to 
win. The only fear about it is that by a series of mis- 
understandings it may fall out of touch with Radicalism 
and Labourism. This, I am sure, will not be the Prime 
Minister’s mind, nor, as far as I can judge by their 
speeches, of Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey. If the 
nation feels that a really scientific, serious, reforming 
spirit is at work in every public Department, especially 
at the Home Office, the Local Government Board, the 
Board of Trade, and the Board of Agriculture, we 
shall surely have the most popular as well as the most 
powerful Government that England has ever known. 
More force to it! 

* * * * * 

A preliminary difficulty in the way of the new 
House of Commons will be the number of new mem- 
bers it will contain. I am ‘sure the majority will 
be able—perhaps the ablest Liberal Party ever 
assembled at Westminster—for it contains men of the 
type of Sir Henry Cotton, Sir George Robertson, Mr. 
Dickinson, Sir William Collins, Mr. Wood. But the 
workings of the wonderfully intricate and delicate 
machinery of Parliament will be known to compara- 
tively few members. In one sense this fact will be use- 
ful; men accustomed to the more modern organisa- 
tion of municipal bodies will bring fresh and valuable 
light to bear on the great problem of procedure. 
There will be a strong reaction against the Balfourian 
rules, which were more adapted to a Piccadilly 
club than to a governing and working organi- 
sation. But after all the House has a life 
of its own, and must suffer from the tremendous 
shearing away of veterans practised in all its arts. 
The committees will not easily be set working, and it 
is a fortunate matter that the Liberal Party is in hands 
so experienced and adroit as those of Mr. Whiteley. I 
expect also that the size and shape of the actual Cham- 
ber will be found inadequate to the needs and ambi- 
tions of the rank and file of the Ministerial Party. I 

don’t envy the Speaker’s task when he has to decide 


on claims to speech to be shared among some 400 
incipient Ciceros, 
* . ~ * * 


I think there is every prospect of a peaceful issue 
to the Conference on Morocco, especially in view of 
the fact that a steadier spirit is likely to govern English 
policy than prevailed during the earlier stages of this 
perilous business. If all the truth were told, Lord 
Lansdowne’s policy in regard to Morocco would not 
receive the unanimous testimonial which Englishmen 
gave ita few months ago. There is no doubt that at 
one stage the late Government supported Germany’s 
claim to the open door and then turned round and sup- 
ported France. Nothing could be more unfortunate than 
such unsteadiness, and it is not surprising that Germany 
bitterly resented it. Moreover, it was just as embar- 
rassing to France as to the rival Power. When I was 
in Paris a year ago I was struck by the way in which 
French Radical politicians who approved the enfente 
emphasised the hope that Great Britain would not 
so handle it as to drag France into its quarrel with 
Germany. I am afraid that some thoughtless pro- 
ceedings—not on the part of politicians only—went 
very near doing this ill turn to France. Now there is 
reason to hope that a wiser spirit prevails. 

* * * = * 


I hope the Liberal public will not take tco seriously 
the telegrams which the 7Zimes correspondent in 
Johannesburg is sending to his paper. These tele- 
grams represent the alarms of Messrs. Eckstein and 
the rest of the mining houses at the prospect of 
losing some of the unfettered power—economic and 
political—by which Johannesburg is rapidly putting 
the whole of British South Africa under its feet. But 
I doubt whether even the majority of the British in 
the Transvaal have much sympathy with that point of 
view. Naturally, public opinion among the British is 
timid ; it has indeed been rigorously suppressed when- 
ever it has raised its head. But a large number of the 
most representative Englishmen on the Rand are saying 
quietly to-day: ‘‘ We would rather have Boer than 
capitalist domination.” 

* * * * + 


The point, however, is that it is not a case of Boer 
against Briton. I doubt whether the Boers desire to 
come into power. They know the financial mess in 
which Lord Milner and Mr. Chamberlain left the 
country. But whether they desire it or not, they have 
not the power. The Government of the Transvaal 
instituted a private inquiry into the proportion of 
Dutch to English population. It discovered that the 
Dutch were in a decided minority—one-third to two- 
thirds. Possibly this slightly under-estimates the truth. 
But it is well known that the Dutch are in a considerable 
minority. Therefore, if the population basis is taken, 
there will not be a Dutch Government of South Africa. 
There is, indeed, no purely Dutch party on the conti- 
nent. There are various amalgams of English and 
Dutch reformers. But the purely racial basis is fast 
disappearing, and is already abandoned as a political 
method. 

* . * * * 

It is proposed on behalf of the National Liberal 
Club to organise a grand banquet to the Liberal 
Party in Parliament and its chiefs. I commend this 
excellent idea to my readers. 
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One hears a good many election stories, none of 
them brilliant. Here, perhaps, is the best : 

Workman (Protectionist candidate having invited 
questions) : Do you think twenty bob a week a fair 
wage for a married man ? 

Candidate (anticipating a Protectionist argument, 
emphatically) : Certainly not. 

Workman : Isn't thirty bob nearer the mark ? 

Candidate (delighted at the scent getting hotter) : 
Much nearer. 

Workman: You tell that tothe chairman. He’s 
my boss. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE LABOUR PARTY AND LIBERALISM. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—I observe in your last issue a remark to the effect 
that Dundee and Glasgow would have done better to accom- 
modate themselves to the demands of the Labour Party 
than to resist them. I am one of not a few Liberals who 
hold the policy of surrendering seats to the Labour Party 
to be a fatal error. .Mr. Cunninghame Graham may 
not be an authorised spokesman of Labour, but he knows 
the men of the party and what they are thinking; and he 
is indubitably right in saying in a Scottish newspaper to- 
day that their aim is to grind out the Liberal party little 
by little betwixt Labour and the Unionist Party. 

I have no intention, however, of asking your space 
to argue this point. I wish, rather, to remind you that 
Liberals in provincial cities, when choosing a candidate, 
have to bear in mind other things than the securing of a 
right vote in Parliament. They have to bear in mind the 
candidate’s fitness to promote the legitimate business con- 
cerns of the community. Now, the case of Dundee 
is typical. It is a manufacturing and trading city 
with weighty interests abroad. The range _ of _ its 
commerce is cosmopolitan. It follows that the business men 
of Dundee are seldom without a matter on hand requiring 
representation to one or other of the Departments of State. 
The Liberals chose a candidate possessing the requisite 
business qualifications, a man not only politically sound, 
but with the freedom, the desire, and the ability to serve 
the city. The Labour Representation Committee with your 
blessing and the blessing of the halfpenny London morning 
Press have given the city a representative who is worthless 
for local requirements. Worthless because, although an 
excellent sample of his class, he begins by assuming a 
settled antagonism between employer and employed; be- 
cause he has an imperfect sympathy with the peculiar 
difficulties of manufacturers and traders; because he has 
not the rudiments of the business sense as it is understood 
in the region of commerce ;- because his training, his 
opinions, his chosen line of political warfare put him out- 
side the confidence of the men on whose successful manage- 
ment of mill and factory the employment of the people 
depends. This is true of Dundee; it must also be true 
of many other cities. 

Now, it may be taken as certain that many of these 
Labour representatives will go down at the next election in 
a storm of disappointment. Meanwhile, what is hap- 
pening? A loss of efficiency in the Liberal organisations. 
Five or six years hence they will pay the price in a renewed 
Conservative domination. 

Let me add that the dangers to Liberalism in the future 
are accentuated by what I can only call the unprincipled 
character of the Labour vote. It is evident that the democ- 
racy is kicking up its heels over a new thing: at the next 
election it will be kicking up its heels over a different 
thing. Dundee supplies an illustration. As it is a two- 
member constituency. the electors had the opportunity of 
cross voting, and an analysis of that cross voting has been 
published. What do we learn? Nine hundred and seventy- 
three electors, more than sufficient to give the seat to the 
Labour candidate, have impartially bestowed their votes 
on that candidate and on the Conservative candidates. 
Thus we have a Labour candidate owing his election to 
nine hundred and seventy-three persons who are for Free 
Trade and against Free Trade, for Chinese labour and 
against Chinese labour, for a Liberal Government and 
against a Liberal Government, and so on through the list 
of contradictory policies.—Yours, etc., 

TAYSIDE. 

January 22, 1906. 





LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
CLIMAX AND COLLAPSE.* 


“TACITUS said of Eloquence, ‘‘ Urendo clarescit,” 
and Pitt, translating him, said: “ It brightens 
as it burns.” The phrase might be justly applied to 
Mr. Paul’s delightful narrative. Of the four volumes 
so far produced, the fourth is the most fluent, facile, 
and readable, though fluency, facility, and readable- 
ness have marked the history from its first chapter. 

This fourth volume begins in 1875 and ends in 
1885. It thus includes the climax of Gladstone’s 
career and one of his great collapses. The last but 
one and the last of all will be the subjects of Mr. Paul’s 
fifth volume, and we may then expect to enjoy some 
very lively reading. Much of Mr. Paul’s recent writing 
leads one to the conclusion that he is emancipating 
himself from the severer forms of the Gladstonian tradi- 
tion, and it will be interesting to read his comments 
on the policy which condemned the Liberal Party to 
impotence for twenty years. 

Meanwhile, in this fourth volume we see Gladstone 
returning from the retirement to which he had devoted 
himself in 1874 and 1875, flinging Granville and Forster 
and the present Duke of Devonshire and all the other 
‘‘ Forcible Feebles” on one side, and declaring himself 
the champion of freedom and humanity in the East of 
Europe against the combined forces of the Turk, the 
Tory, and the 7imes. The story of those three years 
—1876-g—is the story of a splendid end almost single- 
handed struggle. In this case, if ever in political his- 
tory, a man’s foes were they of his own household 
And the victory which Gladstone won at the General 
Election of 1880 was quite as conspicuous a triumph over 
half-hearted friends as over avowed and truculent 
enemies. Mr. Paul tells us—and we must suppose 
that he has authority for the statement—that when, at 
the close of the Session of 1876, Disraeli retired from 
the House of Commons and disguised himself in the 
title which should have been Burke’s, he seriously 
wished to leave public life, but was overruled by a 
superior power. ‘‘ The Queen pleaded the disturbed 
condition of Europe, which was certainly not such as 
to justify any public man competent to serve the public 
in relinquishing his post.” So the new Lord Beacons- 
field remained Prime Minister for three anda half years 
more. His position appeared unassailably strong, and 
he was hedged with a divinity which seemed rather 
appropriate to a king than to a statesman ; but, as 
regards domestic affairs, he practically abandoned the 
whole function of Government, and his foreign policy, 
though always showy and often startling, was vacillat- 
ing, incomplete, and ineffective. That this was so 
may, in Mr. Paul’s judgment, be due to the fact that as 
long ago as 1876 Lord Beaconsfield had discovered that 
his health was failing. Physical vigour is, beyond ques- 
tion, one of thechief factors in political success, and Lord 
Beaconsfield in his seventy-sixth year, gouty, asthmatic, 
and easily exhausted, was no match for Mr. Glad- 
stone, five years younger, with his ‘‘soul of fire 
encased in a framework of pliant steel.” Lord Beacons- 
field had soul enough, but he lacked the framework ; 





*A History OF MODERN ENGLAND. By Herbert Paul. In 
Five Volumes. Vol.1V. London: Macmillan, 8s. 6d. net. 
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and he could only urge his case by sententious letters 
inthe newspapers and occasional speeches, made with 
great difficulty, in the House of Lords; while Glad- 
stone set the heather on fire by a succession of 
oratorical demonstrations such as Scotland had never 
heard before and has never known since. But 
perhaps, after all said and done, the downfall of 
Lord Beaconsfield was due less to his physical 
infirmities or his rival’s exuberant energies than to 
an uneasy feeling in the public mind that his policy 
in foreign and Indian affairs was too risky fora steady- 
going people. Lord Goschen, while abroad in the 
autumn of 1879, read a speech in which the late Lord 
Derby said that “ the Government was entering on 
dangerous courses.” What a man like Lord Derby 
says a great mass of respectable voters are sure to 
think ; and Lord Goschen, a close observer of political 
currents, foresaw the downfall of the Government 
from the day when men with £100,000 a year began 
to pronounce its courses dangerous. The Parliament 
which had been elected in 1878 was dissolved on March 
24,1880 Lord Beaconsfield, beaten at the polls bya 
huge majority, resigned on April 21. On the 23rd 
Mr. Gladstone kissed hands as Prime Minister for the 
second time. Two years before, he had been stoned in 
the streets; the year before, the Court had declined 
to invite him to the Duke of Connaught’s wedding. 
Truly his enemies had been made his footstool. 

This was the climax. Gladstone had finally 
defeated and dethroned his lifelong rival. Henceforward 
the collapse begins. 

The Cabinet was ill-constructed. No one could 
feel much enthusiasm for a parcel of superannuated 
Whigs, with Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Chamber- 
lain thrown in to please the Radicals. The Govern- 
ment had no legislative programme except the exten- 
sion of the suffrage to the agricultural labourers, and 
that meant another dissolution. But circumstances 
soon supplied them with occupation, and it was Glad- 
stone’s curious fate to be embarrassed at the same 
time and in three different quarters by disastrous con- 
troversies which he neither invited nor even foresaw. 
The first of these related to the admission of Bradlaugh 
to the House of Commons; the second to Ireland ; 
the third to Egypt. Each of these controversies 
is narrated by Mr. Paul with admirable lucidity 
and coherence; and it is difficult to say which 
of the three was most lamentably mismanaged. Those 
who are old enough to remember the events as they 
happened have always retained a dismal consciousness 
that the Liberal Government did not play a very 
brilliant part; but it is not tillone reads Mr. Paul’s 
unimpassioned and unswerving narration that one 
realises the depth of the mismanagement. As to 
Egypt, from the day on which we bombarded Alexan- 
dria to the day on which Gordon was butchered, our 
course was one long series of incredible and inconsis- 
tent follies. Gladstone’s defence of his policy when 
the Queen telegraphed her horror at Gordon’s death 
amounted, as Mr: Paul says, only to “an enumeration 
of those obstacles which Governments exist to sur- 
mount.” With all his unrivalled faculty for explaining 
away disasters, he could say nothing better for the 
results of his Egyptian handiwork than that Provi- 
dence did not commonly allow success to be the reward 
of wrongdoing. This lugubrious confession was ad- 
dressed to the electors of Midlothian in 1885, and the 


lapse of twenty years has not made the retrospect more 
agreeable. 

1885 was a dismal year in Liberal annals. It closed, 
in discredit nearly amounting to disgrace, five years of 
strenuous but misguided effort for objects which 
stilleluded us. The right of a constituency to send whom 
it wished to Parliament was not established. Ireland 
was not conciliated. Egypt was still on our hands, 
and Gordon was killed. His fate awoke, as Mr. Paul 
says, ‘‘an outburst of wrath against the Government, 
to which there had been no parallel since the Crimean 
winter of 1854-5.” When, on June 8, 1885, the 
Government was beaten on an amendment to the 
Budget, there were few indeed, even among its own 
members, to lament its fall. 

As one lays down Mr. Paul’s latest volume one 
cannot resist the conviction that his mental attitude 
towards a considerable number of persons, and therefore 
indirectly towards the causes which they represent, is 
not what it was when he began to write his history. 
He is as much devoted as ever to the memory of ‘‘the 
great Archbishop” Tait, but he writes in very friendly 
sort of that prelate’s victims, such as Mackonochie 
and Tooth and Ridsdale. He has good words 
for Carlyle, and no bad ones for Froude. 
He sees that Prince Bismarck was right, and Lord 
Granville wrong, in the quarrel over German colonisa- 
tion. He defends Sir Bartle Frere against the ‘ gra- 
tuitous unwisdom” of the Tory Government which 
censured him and the unconstitutional partisanship of 
the Liberals who concurred in the censure. He admits 
that Gordon was wayward and impracticable ; but his 
eulogy of him is so beautiful in feeling and in expres- 
sion that it must be reproduced. 


“In character he was more like the Galahad of the Round 
Table than any contemporary or historical person. Disin- 
terested, high-minded, saintly, noble, and pure, he lived by 
the precepts and the standard of Christ. Insight he had, 
and wisdom, for his independence of the world helped him 
to know it as no worldling can.” 


Even Mr. Paul never wrote a better sentence than that 
last; and it aptly illustrates the special value of his 
historical work. An historian who ignores philosophy 
is a mere compiler of catalogues. Mr. Paul, when he 
narrates a fact, never forgets its relation to the un- 
seen laws which govern the nature and the life of man. 
GeorGce W. E. RusseELL. 





RESTORATION POETS. 

LyRISTS OF THE REsTORATION, from Sir Edward Sherburne to 
William Congreve. Selected and edited by John and Con- 
stance Masefield. London: Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. net. 

THe compilers of this anthology have given rather too 
summary ‘an account of the Restoration Lyrics, as 
if they were all written by young bloods or by 
poets condescending to the taste of young bloods. 
Yet the earlier part of their introduction shows that they 
ure aware that the Restoration was only one stage in a 
poetic revolution that began before Elizabeth was dead, 
and, ended, if it ever ended at all, with Pope. The very 
names of the poets included in their anthology are enough 
to prove how diverse was the character of their poetry. 
There are belated Elizabethans, like Pordage, forerun- 
ners of the eighteenth century like Waller, lonely masters 
like Vaughan and Marvell, rips like Sedley and Etherege, 
prosaic wits like Butler, fantastic wits like Cowley, and 
society wits like Prior; and, finally, there is Dryden, who 
wrote in all fashions, both old and new; and, apart from 
all, unrelated to all, hardly thought of indeed as a poet 
of that or of any period of time. there is Milton, who is 
rightly omitted from the book. 
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There never was a time in our literature so full of 
confusion and conflict. It was the moment of anarchy 
that comes in every great revolution, the moment when 
betwixt past and future there seems to be no present, when 
the general mind is so shaken with ruin and change that 
it loses all consciousness of itself and works mechanically 
if at all. It is unprofitable to think of the Restoration 
with mere disgust, as if a sudden madness had taken 
hold of the English people and set them rushing like 
swine down a steep place to destruction. The Restora- 
tion was only one phase in the revolution. The will of 
the English people gave after a long strain. For a few 
years they were at the mercy of their lower passions. They 
had attempted too much, forced themselves higher than 
their natures, and a sudden, almost savage, weariness of 
effort overcame them. This was instantly expressed in 
the Restoration comedy and in the fashionable poetry of 
the time. 

Let’s eat, drink, and play e’er the worm doth corrupt us, 
For we know that post mortem est nulla voluptas. 
runs a poem, too frank in some of its professions per- 
haps, to be included in this anthology. Yet I wish it 
was there, for it expresses the Restoration reaction against 
morals much better than any of the poems of Sedley that 
are included. 

You cannot make omelettes without breaking eggs, 
and you cannot illustrate Restoration philosophy if you 
observe all the proprieties. Mr. and Mrs. Masefield tell 
us what brutes the Restoration poets were; but it is only 
a negative kind of brutality that we find in the poetry 
they have printed. However, there was no help for it. 
This anthology is obviously meant for a gift-book; and 
gift-books should not be revolting. From the fact that 
Sedley could write thus to a devout young gentleman: 

“Old men (till past their pleasure) ne’er 
Declaim against the Sin; 
’Tis early to begin to fear 
The devil at fifteen” . 

the reader can judge how Sedley wrote when he was not 
trying to be polite. Compare this with Milton’s sonnet 
that begins: 

“Lady, that in the prime of earliest youth, 

Wisely hast shunned the broad way and the green, 

And with those few art eminently seen 

That labour up the hill of heavenly truth ” » 

And you will be able to understand how the English mind 
then swayed from the Angel to the Monkey. “The Court 
of Charles II. was not less poisonous to poetry than to 
the people,” say Mr. and Mrs. Masefield, in their intro 
duction. This is perfectly true. These rebels against 
decency were very timid poets. Sedley, who has none of 
Sucking’s careless chivalry, is a feeble versifier compared 
with him. As for Etherege, a modern minor poet could 
write better verses than his in his bath. Poetry, in fact, 
was dying all through the Restoration. It began to sicken 
some time before it, but it died slowly and very hard, and 
its dying struggles were magnificent. These dying struggles 
are the chief glories of the literature of the time ; but they 
began before the Restoration. Marvell, for instance, from 
whom there is an admirable selection in this book, wrote 
all his lyrics before 1560; and they belong to a dying 
poetry, yet their strange beauty proves their heroic re- 
sistance to the coming triumph of prose. The confidence 


of the great poet in a great age of poetry is wanting to - 


Marvell. He writes like one who feels that all the fine 
things have been said directly, and that he must say them 
indirectly and by allusion, if at all. 

In the poem “ To His Coy Mistress,” there is all the 
passion of love enriched by the shadow of death, but he 
will not start upon it masterfully like Shakespeare. He 
pretends to trifle, as if he were aware not only of the in- 
significance of man, but of the insignificance of poetry. 
He smiles at the transports of his own imagination, and 
the result is that unparalleled imaginative wit of his, shown 
in lines like these : 

“ My vegetable love should grow 
Vaster than empires and more slow.” 
His imagination, like an acrobat performing a feat to a 
jaded audience, has to pretend failures and to make false 


starts before it leaps out into the air; but all these tricks 
and deprecations, half unconscious no doubt and done 
rather to satisfy his own doubtful and exacting spirit than 
his readers, make the final soar the more surprising 
when it suddenly comes : 
** But at my back I always hear 

Time’s winged chariot hurrying near, 

And yonder all before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity.” 
It is great lyric poetry, but it has exhausted the best effects 
possible to lyric poetry. Nothing can come after it. 

Yet there was a great lyric poet after Marvell, a lyric 
poet who belonged to the Restoration itself. His days 
were few and evil, and his poems were fewer still. No 
poet has come down to posterity with fewer poems or a 
worse name than John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester. He 
is usually mentioned as the very type of the low Restora- 
tion gallant and versifier. All current indecencies were 
given to him, as current jokes were given to Sydney Smith. 
He tried, no doubt, to be what he is now taken for. The 
Restoration killed him at the age of thirty-two, but it 
could not quite kill his poetry, and he was the last great 
lyric poet in our literature before Burns and Blake 
appeared. Burns ruined himself, but not so fearfully as 
Rochester, and though the finest love poems of Burns are 
stronger and richer, they are not so poignant; not so 
wrought out of the very stuff of his life as one or two 
songs of Rochester : 

““When wearied with a world of woe, 
To thy safe bosom I retire, 
Where love and peace and truth does flow, 
May I contented there expire. 
Lest once more wandering from that heaven 
I fall on some base heart unblest, 
Faithless to thee, false, unforgiven— 
And loose my everlasting rest.” 
It is plain that the man who wrote this was not meant to 
be a Restoration gallant. The poet in him cried out 
against the life he led. His passion was at odds with his 
profligacy. In Rochester we hear, more piercing if 
more feeble than in Marvell, the dying voice of poetry ; 
but it is still great poetry. Rochester cannot reconcile 
his imagination to a world of prose. The other poets of his 
time, good and bad, are all engaged in the task of doing 
that. Dryden does it without much effort. Prior makes 
graceful concessions now to prose now to poetry, and 
spends his life in making them. Sackville has such brave and 
high spirits that they almost quicken prose’into poetry ; 
but all through prose is gaining the day; and _ this 
anthology might be called “From Poetry to Prose,” and 
be arranged to illustrate the stages of the change. From 
any point of view it is an excellent selection, and con- 
tains many poems that will be new to the general reader, 
as, for instance, the fine, if rather stiff, “Amphion, or a 
city well ordered,” of Sir Edward Sherburne with which 
it begins, and the poems of Katherine Philips (“ Orinda”), 
a writer who only just failed of greatness, and who imitated 
Donne so well that a poem like “The Parting with 
Lucasia ” seems to be the work of a Donne in petticoats. 
A. CLuTToN-BRock. 





STUDIES IN THE MARVELLOUS. 

THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF LiviNG MaTTER. By H. Charlton 
Bastian, M.D., F.R.S. London: Fisher, Unwin. tas. 6d. 
In the ardour of youth Dr. Bastian enunciated strange 
views as to the origin of life. Given a suitable 
“medium, something living could arise de nove, though 
nothing living, whether egg, parent, or spore, went in. 
He himself had witnessed the fact again and again. Many 
will remember the fine controversy which then took place 
about these spontaneous generations and know how Dr. 
Bastian was answered. Those were the early days of anti- 
septics. Bastian pitted himself against Pasteur and 
Lister. They, with Tyndall, and an army of lighter 
weights, made, as we supposed, short work of spontaneous 
generation. Dr. Bastian very wisely turned his remark- 
able energies to other problems. Devoting himself to 
the investigation of nervous disease, he succeeded in 
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greatly advancing that important branch of physiology, 
and won permanent repute as a pioneer in an exceptionally 
difficult field. 

And now with advancing years he has turned again 
to his earlier courses. Once more he proclaims the mar- 
vellous. Spontaneous generation—Archebiosis is the 
new term—still occurs in Dr. Bastian’s media with per- 
sistent regularity. If he makes an infusion of hay or 
what not, sterilise as he will, he is almost sure to see it. 
Living matter has wonderful properties, but they are 
nothing to what dead matter can exert in Dr. Bastians 
hands. It can turn itself not merely into one kind of 
bacterium, but into many kinds, often into Infusoria as 
well. Indeed, with good fortune, quite a number of 
animals and plants may arise by the changes which dead 
substances can set up in themselves, though by a 
coincidence these new-born creatures are always of a 
putrefactive kind. Two hundred odd micro-photographs 
bear testimony to such occurrences, and still as Dr. Bas- 
tian laments, “no one has succeeded in convincing the 
scientific world that a sufficient weight of experimental 
evidence has been adduced.” 

The moment is in some ways propitious to the an- 
nouncement of paradoxes, natural and philosophical. 
There are manifold symptoms of a recrudescence of faith, 
and at such times the extravagance of a proposition acts 
as an incentive to belief. Well-established scientific 
dogmas have lately fallen. Radium is a godsend to Dr. 
Bastian and other apostles of the unlikely. Transmuta- 
tion of metals was an absurdity five years ago; now it is 
a glorious truth. If, therefore, the stone be rejected, it 
is sure to become the head of the corner. 

But let us be quiet and talk with Dr. Bastian and 
reason why he is wrong. The solitary, maintaining his 
truth against all comers is a spectacle which no one should 
behold without emotion. Earnestness is rare enough, let 
us show it at least some outward deference. To himself 
Dr. Bastian must appear another Galileo on his tower: 
what can we reply to his Eppur se muove? Three kun- 
dred years ago scientific authority would have supported 
his ideas as confidently as it now derides them. Be it then 
observed that the answer which disposed of “ archebiosis ” 
made no appeal to authority. Pasteur and Lister used no 
theoretical arguments. They took firmer, if humbler 
ground. They pointed out that those who worked with 
punctilious cleanliness did not encounter spontaneous 
generations. More precisely, since the best manipulator 
makes mistakes, the answer was in the form that the 
cleaner the work, and the stricter the precautions, the 
rarer are these mishaps. The inference was fair that with 
perfect methods archebiosis would never occur. Happily 
for suffering mankind that deduction commends itself to 
the world with the magnificent results we all know. Still, 
says Dr. Bastian, you cannot prove that spontaneous gene- 
ration never occurs. No: nor can we prove that to-morrow 
the sun will not rise in the west, or that a barnacle will 
never turn into a goose, but we do not publish large 
volumes maintaining that these are frequent occurrences. 

It happens, however, that in the present treatise Dr. 
Bastian has embarked on a new proposition, which, sup- 
posing it to be incorrect, may be disproved with compara- 
tive ease. Among the miracles which his methods of 
work enable him to witness are some that to professional 
naturalists may seem ever more startling than even sponta- 
neous generation. He has observed that the eggs of 
various animals, flies, for instance, may bodily transform 
themselves into Infusorians. The egg-case is, of course, 
unbroken. This is very curious. It is as if the little larva 
inside a “Jumping Bean” had come into existence by 
transmutation of the bean’s embryo into an insect. There, 
also, the seed skin is unbroken, but let that pass. To 
work the charm it is sometimes enough that the mother- 
animal should die, and the eggs will then change in the dead 
body ; but sometimes, especially in the case of Hydatina, 
a familiar Rotifer, the eggs must be kept in earthenware 
pots to ensure the exclusion of light and—curiouser and 
Curiouser—“ of some invisible light rays.” Then the 


change begins. The cohtents of the egg abandon their 
natural progress towards the highly-organised Rotifer, begin 
to rotate, and finally hatch as the large Infusorian called 
Otostoma. They may even go off on another track, and 
instead of one big Otostoma the egg may give rise to 
some twelve or twenty Infusoria of other groups, such as 
Vorticella. “These,” as Dr. Bastian observes, “ are most 
remarkable variations.” “But, of late,” he remarks else- 
where, “ preconceptions in the domain of physics and 
chemistry have received severe shocks, and when we are 
told that a so-called ‘element’ is daily being transformed, 
and another is actually originating from it, there appears 
more chance of attention being paid to the alleged exist- 
ence of phenomena in the organic world which would 
seem to be but the carrying on into a higher platform of 
the familiar phenomena known as allotropism and 
isomerism.” Chemists kindly notice. It is not only the 
elements, but the phenomena that are now transmutable 
into each other! 

The Royal Society, the astonished reader is informed, 
published this strange tale of the Otostoma. Was it an 
act of self-humiliation for secret sins, or was it done in 
obedience to the same mysterious impulse which annually 
obliges the Royal Academy of Arts to hang eight works 
of its R.A.’s? This, perhaps, we shall never know. But, 
however, it came to pass there is one sound reason why 
the society should have postponed this responsibility. If 
the story was true, nothing could be easier than to prove 
its truth. The microscopical methods of a second-year 
student are adequate for the purpose. Dr. Bastian has 
nothing whatever to do but pot up his eggs, excluding 
such rays visible or invisible, as he thinks proper. Day 
by day, let one pot be opened and the eggs preserved. 
When they are made into sections and examined, the 
whole process will then be witnessed from the moment 
of its inception. Then, either the greatest discovery of 
the twentieth century will be established for all time, or 
the Royal Society will be made ridiculous. Some such 
advice was apparently given to Dr. Bastian. Referring 
to the tests we have suggested, he remarks that as the 
change stops when light is admitted, such tests are prac- 
tically inapplicable. Now tke admission of light may do a 
good deal, but it will not turn Infusorian tissue into Rotifer 
in the few seconds needed to fix it; and if Dr. Bastian 
fears such an effect, let him do the fixing in the darkness 
of night. 

As Dr. Bastian has shrunk from this crucial test, we 
appeal to some young student waating a holiday occupa- 
tion to apply it. An unlimited supply of the Rotifer Hyda- 
tina, can be obtained from any dealer in microscopical 
objects for about a shilling. The experiment will be good 
practice in microscopical technique. If Dr. Bastiam hap- 
pens to be wrong, this young investigator will have the 
satisfaction of informing the Royal Society that the Infu- 
sorian begins life as an Infusorian and the Rotifer as 
a Rotifer. On the contrary, if Dr. Bastian proves to be 
right, their two heads will be crowned with imperishable 


fame. Meanwhile we may profitably turn our attention 
to other things. 





EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 

Essays IN Revott. By H. M. Thompson. 
2s. 6d. net. 

It is too often the failing of educational reformers to be 
vague and unpractical. Comparing the system of educa- 
tion which they see practised with an ideal which they 
have formed in their minds they proceed easily enough 
to demonstrate all the faults and failures of the former ; 
they point to the ignorance and stupidity of large numbers 
of so-called educated people ; they endorse Carlyle’s dic- 
tum of “mostly fools,” and they cry out against the edu- 
cational system, which they hold responsible for this state 
of things. It is, indeed, a good thing that they should 
do so. It is am angel’s part to stir sluggish waters, and 
it is no mean achievement to have ruffled the complacency 
with which we are only too apt to regard our institutions. 
But when it cemes to answering the question, “ What 
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ought to be done?” they constantly become unpractical ; 
they talk vaguely about visits to the seaside to learn 
geography, visits to Westminster Abbey to stir the his- 
torical imagination, and so forth: their imagination soars 
unfettered by pounds, shillings, and pence; they ignore 
the unfortunate facts that for an ordinary wage you can- 
not obtain extraordinary men, that it is not the same 
thing to teach thirty children at a time as it is to teach 
one, that the same teacher cannot teach the same children 
from the beginning to the end of their school days, that, 
in short, the question is how to do the best, not with ideal 
means, but with the very imperfect means at one’s dis- 
posal. 

It is therefore a noteworthy merit in Mr. Thompson's 
Essays in Revolt that he aims at being severely practical. 
He protests his anxiety not to be treated as a visionary, 
and, to prevent the possibility of it, he prints at the end 
of the book an elaborate time-table, showing in detail the 
subjects which he suggests and the time he would allot 
to each subject for each year of a child’s life at school, 
from the age of ten to that of eighteen. It is an excellent 
plan, and one which all writers on education ought to 
adopt, for it clears away all vagueness, it compels the 
writer to deal with facts, and makes plain what people are 
always forgetting, that it is impossible to draw up a curri- 
culum without sacrificing many attractive branches of 
learning. 

Mr. Thompson’s curriculum is carefully drawn up on a 
scientific system and with clearly defined objects in view. 
Its backbone, so to speak, the subject to which most time 
is to be devoted, is history, a proposal for which there is a 
very great deal to be said; with modifications it would be 
a curriculum very well worth trying. But it seems to us 
quite impossible to make any such scheme convincing on 
a priori grounds. In discussing curricula one is always 
reminded of Mr. Kipling’s lines : 

“There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, 

And every single one of them is right.” 

All branches of learning are excellent and educative, 
and different people having the same end in view will 
inevitably assign a different value to each. There are 
endless ways of compounding the educational prescription 
out of the many attractive ingredients that are to hand. 
Ideally, we suppose, every single individual would thrive 
best on a special blend of his own. ‘That cannot be 
managed at a school, and experience alone can gradually 
show what particular compound is best suited to the 
average child. The Public-School compound has been 
shown to be in many respects unsatisfactory, and much 
has been done during the last generation to modify it, and 
to vary it according to the special needs of individuals. 
Reformers cry out that not nearly enough has been done, 
and it must be admitted that Head-Masters are far too 
averse to experiment. At the same time it must be re- 
membered that the curriculum at Public Schools is mainly 
detemined by the various examinations conducted by the 
Universities and the Army authorities, and it is quite use- 
less to gird at the Public Schools for teaching the things 
which these examinations require. Improvement can 
only be effected by an intelligent public opinion, clear as 
to what it wants, clear as to the means at the disposal of 
education, and keenly alive to the value of experiment. 

We have said that Mr. Thompson aims at being prac- 
tical; but we think that even he passes over some great 
practical difficulties connected with the method of teach- 
ing history which he advocates. His contention is that 
history teaching should begin with modern times, and in 
the history courses which he recommends, the pupil begins 
each year at some point further back in time, travels over 
some new ground, and then over the old road leading to 
the contemporary period. For instance, in the age twelve-to- 
thirteen course he is to begin at 1492, in the fourteen-to- 
fifteen course at 1066, and so on. But children cannot 
be classified for teaching purposes by age without abolish- 
ing competition, with all its invaluable stimulus. The 
capable and industrious will rise quickest, so that a boy 


of fifteen might well have reached the seventeen-to-eighteen 
class. In that case there would necessarily be great gaps 
in his knowledge, and it is to avoid such gaps that the 
common method is to work the subject by a cycle, so that 
the whole school are doing the same period at the same 
time, in easier or harder text-books. 

Mr. Thompson also does not seem to realise how 
difficult it would be to manage the ever-increasing burden 
of the year’s course as the period to be covered grew 
longer. For instance, his age fifteen-to-sixteen course, with 
eight hours a week, comprises as old ground “from the 
Roman Conquest of Britain” to modern times, including 
“Contemporary local history” and “Civics as well as 
European history,” and breaks new ground with “ pre- 
historic times and universal history.” The same course, 
presumably in more detail, is recommended for the two 
following years. He would, indeed, be a genius who could 
write satisfactory text-books on these lines! 

Lastly, Mr. Thompson is silent as to the main cause 
which makes teachers shrink from contemporary and 
recent history, namely, the extreme difficulty of taking 
an impartial view. The difficulty is, of course, inherent 
in the teaching of all history, but men may differ in their 
estimate of Cesar or Cromwell without exciting the pas- 
sions which are stirred by the names of Disraeli or Cham- 
berlain. One only has to imagine the electric condition 
of a staff of masters engaged in teaching the Boer war to 
see how very inadvisable it would be to attempt it! 

With Mr. Thompson’s desire to make history teach- 
ing less insular by including other countries besides our 
own, to make it more vivid by the study of contemporary 
local history, we have the fullest sympathy. It would 
entail, even if history were the chief subject taught, the 
cutting out of much detail, and it'would no doubt be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to write text-books that would be com- 
prehensive and yet easily intelligible and interesting. But 
it ought not to prove impossible, and it would be well 
worth doing. 





FICTION. 


Sov, Twiticut. By Lucas Cleeve. London: John Long. 
1906. 6s. 
THE Beauty SuHor. By Daniel Woodroffe. London: T. 
Werner Laurie. 1906. 6s. 
Hvuco. By Arnold Bennett. London: Chatto and Windus. 
1906. 6s. 
A Mountain Evropa. By John Fox, Jun. London: Con- 
stable and Co. 1906. 3s. 6d. 
THE ANCIENT LANDMARK. By Elizabeth Cherry Waltz. Lon- 
don: Methuen and Co. 1906. 6s. 
THE popular novels of commerce that are constructed 
consciously or unconsciously to please the palate of the 
honest general reader who craves for mild excitement are 
welcomed by the critic for the mental entertainment they 
afford him. Lucas Cleeve’s Soul Twilight is by no means 
a foolish piece of work, but the author has not been able 
to deny herself thrills of feminine idealism, which are 
damaging to the force of her portrait of her heroine, 
Lilian Ralph. Lilian, a pure-souled, virtuous, and 
courageous woman, married to the somewhat starchy and 
high-principled young barrister, Maurice, has the mis- 
fortune, or fortune, to fall violently in love with the good- 
natured George Conyers, who is sketched for us as a 
feebler and more intelligent Rawdon Crawley. The scene in 
which Lilian confesses her passion to her husband is rather 
neatly done, the high-principled barrister making the mis- 
take of growing more and more frigid and of “ shrugging 
his shoulders.” Lilian, of course, gives up George 
Conyers, and the amiable ex-dragoon, having gone 
bankrupt, in a last interview with her promises to 
lead a better life and to “do something splendid.” 
Having come down to his last shilling, Conyers accepts a 
proposal of marriage from Coralie Maxwell, a young lady 
in a fast set, with a rather worn reputation. Coralie loves 
George with a passionate and practical love, but poor 
George cannot reciprocate it, and having given up drink, 
he succumbs to a heart affection in the last chapter but 
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one. ‘There is a good deal of sentimentality flooded round 
all the characters, but the analysis of Lilian’s feeling is 
not badly done; and when her barrister husband implores 
her, on the last page, to forgive him, to pity him, to be 
kind, and not to leave him, because he loves her “as he 
has never loved her before,” we feel that she has a right 
to say softly: “The twilight is over, and the long night. 
The dawn has come,” although Lucas Cleeve, woman-like, 
seems to forget that the same dawn is lighting up the ex- 
dragoon’s coffin. 


In The Beauty Shop Daniel Woodroffe has set 
before herself the somewhat ambitious aim of satirising 
and exposing the seamy side of the life of the in- 
triguing London woman who hovers on the boundary line 
of “respectability.” The novel as a document of life is 
quite worth reading, but it fails as a work of art, and even 
its best passages are suggestive rather than convincing. 
Ihe Beauty Shop, an up-to-date establishment in Bond- 
street, is run by a certain Mrs. Salis, who has behind her 
a mysterious capitalist Mr. Amédroz, a South American 
Spaniard, who, in fact, is nothing better than a black- 
mailer. To the Beauty Shop come all classes of London 
women in the hope of regaining their lost youth or of 
gaining the charm they have never possessed : 

“The pretty women, the smart women, the adventuress 
women, the women without reputation, the women with 
too much—all came here. They rustled in in suburban 
smartness and wanted crow’s-feet removed; they came up, 
badly dressed, from the country, and wanted the impos- 
sible. The women who had lost their lovers talked end- 
lessly, feverishly of beauty—how such and such an actress 
looked, what dresses she wore, who made them. The 
women who had never had a lover saw in the beauty shop 
a means of gaining a desire. The suburban ladies, to 
whom the name of Mrs. Salis appealed merely from her 
advertisements, went tentatively, rather cheaply, but 
anxiously to work—a dozen treatments from Madam, or a 


jar of the wrinkle cream. But the London women 
plunged boldly; they paid their money, they told their 
stories to Mrs. Salis—just why they looked this way, why 
they looked that, just the reason of the faded hair on the 
temples, just what they wanted. Very miserable histories, 
sometimes very gross and sordid aspirations underlay 
their demands, but Mrs. Salis and the black-robed girls 
understood them all. It became a business of confidence, 
of encouragement, of hope; the women felt happier even 
on entering the lower premises—the room below, where the 
assistants made the appointments, and where gentlemen 
sometimes waited—everyone was friendly and helpful.”— 
(P. 105.) 


The subject is one that demands the piercing eye, 
the prodigious observation and fertile imagination of the 
author of Au Bonheur des Dames, and it is not surprising 
that Daniel Woodroffe has failed to find and select as her 
characters those true types on which a searching analysis 
of the society she aims at depicting might rest. Her 
novel is, however, on the whole, a conscientious piece of 
work, and if she has failed to do more than sketch in 
suggestive outline the figures of Mrs. Salis and the 
ominous Mr. Amédroz, it is rather through want of know- 
ledge than through lack of intuition. TZ'angled Trinities, 
the author's previous work, was a clever piece of analysis, 
a work which, like Z'e Beauty Shop, appealed rather to 
the unconventional reader than to the British matron or 
her daughters. But where Ze Beauty Shop fails to hold 
us is in the plot. It is inconceivable that the smart Lady 
Hardross should allow her niece Myrtle Dalmer to marry 
a man of Amédroz’s sinister reputation, and this, coupled 
with the weakness of the few scenes presented of English 
county life, seems to point to the fact that the authoress 
does not know intimately enough the society she is am- 
bitious of painting. 


Mr. Arnold Bennett's Hugo is rightly described on the 
title-page as a “ Fantasia on Modern Themes.” In other 
words, it is to a genuine peace of realism what a musical 
comedy is to real life. In “ musical comedy ” all the scenic 
effects, all externals of life, the upholstery, and the dresses 
are copied from real life itself, while all the characters in 
their acts, thoughts, and feelings parody or burlesque the 


people or types they are supposed to be representing on 
the stage. ‘The art of Hugo should be as popular with the 
multitude as, say, the Gaiety Girl, for there is nothing 
too incongruous or wildly improbable that Mr. Bennett 1s 
not prepared to press into service so as to keep up the 
“excitement.” As the publishers’ advertisement puts it, 
“the author takes a vast and highly complicated organism 
and makes it the theatre of his plot. But Hugo’s “ Univer- 
sal Stores,” in Sloane-street, are even vaster and more 
complicated than the Grand Babylon Hotel. Hugo’s Stores 
begin with a great Safe Deposit below the street; then 
come four stories of stores, then five stories of expensive 
flats, and then, on top of all, the Dome, where Hugo lives 

and a roof-restaurant and garden, one of London's most 
fashionable resorts. Love and hatred form the two themes 
of a story in which the principal characters are Hugo 
himself and a young girl who enlists in the army of his 
three thousand five hundred employés. ‘The plot, which 
is frankly designed to keep the reader in a continuous state 
of excitement, moves up and down the Hugo building 
now in the drapery department at a New Year's sale, now 
in the safe deposit, now in one of the big flats, now in the 
Dome, now in the roof-garden. When we add that the 
villain of the story is a raving and crafty lunatic named 
Ravengar, who brings things to a climax by abducting the 
heroine, chloroforming her and burying her alive in a 
vault in Brompton Cemetery, from which she is, of course, 
rescued by the devoted and omniscient Hugo, the reader 
may understand why it would be as much out of place to 
criticise Hugo as to criticise musical comedy. 


The prodigious popularity of the novels of John Fox, 
Jun., must not lead the unwary Englishman to infer that 
the esthetic quality of this author's writings is in any way 
remarkable. Nearly all the most popular American 
novelists of the last ten years, novelists whose works have 
sold by hundreds of thousands of copies, are mediocre in 
style, thought, and feeling; popular craftsmen whose 
original outlook shocks no prejudice, and whose indi- 
viduality works in happy harmony with the views of the 
average citizen. A Mountain Europa is sure to be grate- 
fully received by Mr. Fox’s large audience, for the simple 
reason that it does away with all the ruggedness of the 
real life of mining camps, and makes picturesque, soft, 
and dramatic all that is uncouth, common, and ugly in the 
character of the people Mr. Fox pretends to portray. A 
Mountain Europa, in fact, resembles closely the work of 
the photographer who smoothes away from the portrait 
ali the wrinkles and harsh lines and characteristic 
blemishes in the face, all the lines, in short, which have 
most meaning. The hero Clayton, an Easterner out West, 
awakens the love of the wild mountain girl Easter, who 
has never met a man so gentle and refined and courteous 
as he. Of course, his rival Raines, a sinewy, lank, and 
rugged young mountaineer, with “ elemental strength and 
seriousness in the square brow and strong mouth,” has 
no chance against the townsman. Of coure, we have the 
conventional parting of romance between the girl and 
the man, who does not know that he has won her heart ; 
and, of course, we have the girl’s broken avowal on the 
next page: 

“He stooped above the sobbing girl, and pulled away 
her hands from her face, tear-stained and broken with 
pain. The limit of her self-repression was reached at 
last; the tense nerves, strained too much, had broken, 
and the passion so long checked surged through her like 
fire. Ah, God! what had he done? He saw the truth at 
last. In an impulse of tenderness he lifted the girl to her 
feet and held her, sobbing uncontrollably, in his arms, 
with her head against his breast, and his cheek on her 
hair, soothing her as though she had been a child.” 

Naturally, also, the violent desperado Hicks, the father, 
shoots the girl on the bridal night, and naturally the 
mountaineer lover sums up the whole thing thus: 

“*Thar seems to be a penalty for lovin’ too much down 
hyar,’ said he, ‘’n I reckon,’ he added slowly, ‘that both 
of us hev got to pay.’” 

No wonder Mr. Fox, Jun., has so big a public; he 
deserves it. 
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Mrs. Cherry Waltz’s The Ancient Landmark is an- 
other importation from America—a pleasantly-written 
story of Kentucky life, so pleasantly written, indeed, as 
to suggest that it has been constructed to the order of 
the great public that dislikes being moved or stirred 
deeply but is willing to be gently agitated. We have the 
wronged wife Dulcie surrounded by a chivalrous band of 
Kentucky gentlemen all dying to defend her fair fame and 
all ready to denounce the interfering Lucian, the stranger 
hero, and shoot him at sight if needs be, should be bring 
a breath of scandal om Dulcie’s fair fame. Dulcie, after 
agonies of indecision and ecstasies of spiritual coquetry, 
finally falls into Lucian’s arms, much to the disgust of the 
Kentucky colonel and the Kentucky lawyer and all her 
favourite champions. No doubt the book will be much 
liked in America, and indeed it is a more refined sample 
of the popular novel than is generally produced for the 
English market. 





In A Lame Dog’s Diary (W. Heinemann), Mr. 
Macnaughtan gives us a clever and amusing chronicle of 
the gossip of a small country town as set down by a re- 
tired major who finds his chief delight in life in watching 
the foibles of his neighbours. The comedy of provincial 
manners, where every inhabitant is welcomed because his 
or her small doings afford constant food for talk, patron- 
age, and fresh speculation is very well set forth in these 
brisk and diverting pages, and though Mr. Macnaughtan 
occasionally lapses into caricature, as in his sketch of 
Kennie, the Mr. Winkle of the tale, his satire is always 
neat and smiling and deftly edged. 





Everyday Life Among the Head-Huniers, by Dorothy 
Cator (Longmans, Green, and Co.  §s. net), is an account 
of a more than two years’ sojourn among the wild tribes 
of Borneo, with some additional chapters on similar ex- 
periences in West Africa. The authoress and Dick (her 
husband) lived with the Dyaks—or, rather, with the 
Muruts, who are the real head-hunters, the Dyaks taking 
only scalps—ate with them, slept with them, and generally 
learned to know them intimately, and to like them with 
the single reservation of their favourite practice, for 
which, nevertheless, she has a good word to say. It is 
better than “sweating,” for instance. Her writing has the 
vividness of a personal letter. She allows facts to speak 
for themselves, and through the clear medium of her prose 
the reader may learn how exciting facts in the tropics can 
be. She belongs to the company of which were Miss 
Bird and Miss Kingsley; she has their coolness in danger 
and firmness to endure; and if she is perhaps a little 
given to sermonising, her sermons are mixed with the 
high, Stoic philosophy which fits so well those who take 
their lives in their hands in the wild places of the earth. 
“Only being able to die once,” she says, “is such a very 
comforting thought, and the place and time of that no 
amount of foresight or care can alter by even an hour.” 


__ Cambridge continues to issue its useful studies in the 
history of education. The latest volume, Professor 
Adamson’s Pioneers of Modern Education (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 4s. 6d. net), deals with a period, the seven- 
teenth century, which, in these days of series and mono- 
graphs, has been well explored, but which has a special 
interest for educationalists. Professor Adamson’s volume 
is mainly an account of the great educational theorisers 
and administrators of that day, and of the spiritual forces 
which influenced them. The opening chapter, therefore, 
sketches the “New Knowledge,” typified by Bacon, who 
was its “poet, prophet, and journalist.” To Bacon, 
Comenius owed much of his inspiration, as well as much 
that was fantastic and visionary. Two chapters of careful 
and detailed exposition are devoted to the author of The 
Great Didactic. Towards Comenius’s _ predecessor, 
Ratke, a much smaller man, Professor Adamson shows 


himself perhaps unnecessarily severe. Round Ratke there 
has grown up a legend which invests him with philosophic 
qualities to which he had no real claim; and this legend 
Professor Adamson demolishes, leaving its hero at last, 
but grudgingly, in possession of his capital contribution to 
educational theory, his insistence, namely, on the use of 
the vernacular in the teaching of Latin, “one of the few 
living ideas due to Ratke.” It was a very living idea, and 
the poor favourite of the Duchess of Saxe-Weimar surely 
merited milder treatment. Worthy of special commenda- 
tion in this scholarly volume are the accounts of M. de la 
Salle, of Francke, and the idyllic episode of the Halle 
schools, and, particularly, the sympathetic portrait of the 
charming figure of Hartlib nagging a distracted Parlia- 
ment to lend a hand in the advancement of learning. 





INSURANCE. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


This company has been prominently mentioned lately 
in connection with, perhaps, the largest coup in the way 
of amalgamations which the insurance world has known. 
Negotiations are in progress, or are already completed, for 
the transfer to it of the Alliance Marine, Westminster Fire, 
and two other offices understood to be the County Fire 
and the Provident Life—all old established businesses of 
repute. Already the Alliance has absorbed a round two 
dozen companies in the course of its history. It has con- 
sumed a long series of British provincial offices, occasion- 
ally varying the menu with a Canadian, a Tasmanian, or 
a New Zealand one. Very appropriately was it named the 
Alliance, for it is probably unique in the number of offices 
it has taken over. Capel Court, where the headquarters 
of the company are situated, will always have a special 
interest for insurance men, as the final abode of a number 
of enterprises which long fought their way and served 
the public, some with decided success, but which at length 
ceased their independent existence, and became part of 
one powerful organisation. 

The Alliance, from the outset, was a very strong com- 
pany. It was established in 1824, with a capital of 
£,5,000,000, of which £500,000 was paid up. There 
were five presidents, all of whom were prominent respected 
men in the City of London. It was originally intended 
apparently to transact life, fire, and marine insurance, but 
some difficulties arose over the prosecution of the last- 
named branch. A change of plans resulted, and the 
Alliance Marine was founded to cultivate this business. 
It has since grown steadier. This office, it will be 
noticed, is one of the four which it is now proposed to in- 
corporate. The Alliance, in cultivating its own business, 
must have been greatly aided by the powerful connections 
which it has all along possessed. An unusual incident 
occurred to it about 1865. A German nobleman, who 
had been for a few years insured in the office for a con- 
siderable sum, died, and by his will directed the executor 
to give a full discharge to the company, on receiving a 
return of the premiums paid, and three per cent. interest 
thereon. He had also effected assurances with the London 
Life, and the Metropolitan, and the same injunctions ap- 
plied to the policies they had issued. No reason was given 
for his action. 

The present position of the Alliance enables it to com- 
pete with the best and strongest British offices. Its fire 
income of about one million is not so large as that of some 
others, but it is understood to be very largely produced by 
home connections which is an advantage. The business 
received a large accession some years ago by the taking 
over of the Imperial. Putting the figures of the Alliance and 
the Imperial together the life premium income is about 
£700,000, and the corresponding assurance and annuity 
funds over £,7,000,000. If to this is added the paid-up 
capital of £765,625, and the very strong fire and other 
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reserves, the total assets amount to considerably over 
eleven millions. ‘lhese figures will be largely increased 
when the expected amalgamations are carried through. 
The present chairman is Lord Rothschild, and the late 
Sir Moses Montefiore was for a very long period closely 
associated with the company. 

The continued reduction of the number of fire con- 
panies has reached a point at which many think it should 
stop. Any further steps of the kind will be heard of with 
mingled feelings, as while it may be to the gain of the 
contracting companies, it must restrict the facilities for 
re-assurance, of all the others. It may also be doubted 
whether it is to the public advantage that the fire insurance 
business of the country should get into the hands of a very 
limited number of companies. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE IN 1905. 


The growth of accident business during the past twenty 
years is the most outstanding feature of insurance activity 
in that time. An immense incentive was given to it by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, causing employers to 
seek the protection of insurance. This new ground for 
business was, however, unexplored territory, and for a 
considerable time officials had to quote rates evolved 
from their own inner consciousness rather than from any 
reasoned data. Stress of competition led to risks being 
under-estimated, and several offices met with severe ex- 
periences. The situation was aggravated by successive 
fresh legal interpretations of the Acts, most of them in the 
direction of increasing the liabilities of the companies. 
Some of the offices continued to maintain dividends which 
the current business was not earning, in the hope of 
better times coming. Gradually the business has been 
becoming sounder, though some set-backs will probably 
be yet experienced. The offices have not found it prac- 
ticable to formulate a tariff for workmen’s compensation 
business, though this is no doubt only a question of iime. 
At the last annual meeting of the Employers Liability Cor- 
poration it was stated that the average payments now for 
this class of accidents was £75, as compared with £55 
three years previously. There are other records of a 
similar character, indicating the difficulties of making this 
class of business pay. The prices of shares, however, 
have shown a tendency to advance. Ordinary accident 
business is very remunerative, but it will be some time 
before the risks connected with workmen’s compensation 
are sufficiently measured to enable the insurance of them 
to yield satisfactory results. 


THe GRowTH OF ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


No aspect of life assurance has been of late years 
more commented on than the growth of endowment assur- 
ances, as compared with whole-of-life policies. The com- 
panies have become more and more mediums of invest- 
ment to the middle classes, and are thus fulfilling a func- 
tion which was never thought of in the early days of life 
assurance. It exactly suits the circumstances of immense 
numbers of the class referred to, to be able to take out 
policies, payable at the end of fifteen or twenty years, with 
the advantage that the full amount is available at once in 
the event of death. The shifting of the business, however, 
from the “life” tables to “ endowment assurance” tables 
carries with it certain consequences affecting the manage- 
ment of the office in various ways. In proportion, as a 
company becomes less and less of an assurance office in 
the old sense, and more and more a medium of investment, 
the greater the need for small expenses in connection with 
the turnover of money. An increasing necessity arises for 
fostering every legitimate source of profit, and if an office 
means under the new conditions to maintain a good name, 
there is no room for careless or inefficient management. 
The repute of an assurance institution is bound up with 
the way these endowment assurances turn out, as the 
merits of the transaction can be much more easily assessed 
without technical knowledge than policies payable only at 
death can be. 


W. R. Dovey. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 
TROUBLED Money MARKET. 

All the week Lombard Street has been in a most 
uneasy condition. It is not only that rates have been 
stiff, but nobody seems to know why money is so 
dear or why the Bank should have gone out of its 
way, apparently, to create so much inconvenience. 
Consequently, there is an anxious feeling that some 
danger may be imminent which can only be guessed 
at. Of course the Reserve is very low, and any 
further drain on our stock of gold would be re- 
garded with considerable alarm. But the situation 
in this respect has improved very materially during 
the last week or two and looks as though it would 
continue to do so for some time without the aid of any 
extraordinary measures, It seems pretty certain there- 
fore that there must be more urgentreasons. Plenty are 
to be found if one takes the trouble to look for them; the 
only question is whether there is one more insistent 
than the rest? In some quarters it is believed that 
the screw was put on in order to compel the lightening 
of the load of Yankee securities carried here, and the 
weakness of that market on Pay Day lends colour to 
the theory. An enormous quantity of Yankee stuff 
was financed here recently, but it has been considerably 
reduced since the turn of the year. It is useless, how- 
ever, to guess,for the Bank keeps its own counsel remark- 
ably close, and not a hint is to be picked up anywhere. 
The Bank return was a strong one, with an increase 
of £1,600,000 in the reserve and an addition of 
£6,150,000 to market balances, although the latter is 
mainly due to the borrowing of four millions on 
“other” securities. Revenue is now pouring in 
rapidly, and last week’s collections amounted to well 
over four millions, of which about £1,900,000 came 
from income-tax. The Treasury paid off the 42,500,000 
bills maturing on the 23rd inst., and is only renewing 
one million of the similar amount falling due on the 
2gth inst. It borrowed over a million on Ways and 
Means advances, but added practically the whole of it 
to Exchequer balances. 

Dreary Stock MARKETS. 

If it had not been for the fortnightly settlement 
the Stock Exchange would have had precious little 
to do this week. The interest taken in the course of 
the elections swamps all other considerations. On the 
whole, the Stock Exchange takes a much calmer view of 
the situation than might have been expected in all the 
circumstances, and where cross-currents exist they have 
only an indirect connection with the Liberal victory. 
Dear money has, of course, been a powerful influence, 
and at the carry-over fortnighly loans cost 5} to 54 per 
cent., while renewal loans for the banks were usually 
done at 4}? per cent. These rates are a sad hin- 
drance to enthusiastic ‘‘bulls,” and coming at a 
time when it was anticipated that money would be 
very much easier they are all the more galling. 
No failures of importance occurred in connection with 
the settlement, but there is trouble somewhere, 
although as yet it is impossible to locate it exactly or 
to guess its extent. One rumour points to a firm with 
important Cape connections as in difficulties, which 
would at least account for a good deal of the persistent 
selling from that quarter recently, but no confirmation 
or particulars are obtainable. The Yankee market 
begins to look more and more dangerous, for as stocks 
become more widely distributed it naturally follows 
that to a large extent they get into weaker hands. 
Efforts to secure profits and the shaking out of weak 
‘*bulls”” have caused several sharp reactions, and we 
are likely to witness violent fluctuations in both 
directions until the present gambling fever has run its 
course. Fortunately the interest on this side is still 
small, and I hope it will not grow any larger. 

Home Raitway REsUvuLtTs. 

With two exceptions the results of the railway 

half year so far declared have been eminently satis- 


factory. The Great Central by paying 3} per cent. 
(actual) on the 1881 Preference stock makes up the 
full dividend of 5 per cent. for the year, and 
in addition the 1889 Preference is to receive 
34 per cent. per annum against nila year ago. The 
Lancashire and Yorkshire pays 4} per cent. against 
3¢ per cent., the North Staffordshire 44 per cent. 
against 4} per cent., the North Eastern 6} against 
57 per cent., and the South Eastern 4} per cent. 
against 4 per cent. In the case of the Chatham 
the First Preference stock receives 44 per cent., the 
same as last time, but £8,000 more is carried forward. 
All these results are fully equal to expectations and 
under more favourable conditions they would have had 
a marked effect on prices. The Metropolitan report, 
on the other hand, proved even more disappointing than 
the dividend of only 2} percent. against 3 per cent., for 
it disclosed the fact that £8,000 had been abstracted 
from the reserve toeke out the payment. The Brighton 
report also attracted a good deal of adverse comment. 
The company is paying } per cent. more than last time, 
but it transpires that general traffic is absolutely stag- 
nant, while expenses have increased, and the whole of 
the gain in gross receipts comes from steamboats. 
Moreover, the carry forward is considerably reduced, 
although a much larger sum was brought into the 
accounts than was the case in 1904. Yet the company 
is embarking on the electrification of its suburban 
lines, which will not only be a costly operation, but it 
is certain to interfere with traffic meantime. Under 
the circumstances it would have been wiser to reduce 
the dividend than to increase it. 


GEDULD MYSTERY. 


If people interested in Kaffir shares would devote 
half the energy they have shown in defending or excus- 
ing the employment of Chinese to the far more impor- 
tant questions of mine management, honest working, 
and rational market valuations, they would be in a far 
better position to-day than if.they had had ten times the 
number of compounded coolies at work. The latest 
escapade of the Randlords has created a very 
nasty impression. A_ little over a month ago 
Geduld shares were very weak on reports that the 
reef struck in No. 2 shaft gave poor results. After 
some days’ delay a glowing report was circulated 
in the market that the assays showed 28 dwt. over 4§ in. 
and there was a sharp rise in the price. When the full 
figures were published it was seen that to obtain this 
result a rich assay over afew inches was (contrary to 
practice) included and that the average was really only 
about half what had been stated. Even so it was re- 
garded as very satisfactory and the shares continued 
in strong demand. Now a _ further cable is 
published stating that the shaft has been re-sampled, 
and that the assays are lower, in some cases much 
lower than the first batch. The directors, it is added, 
are investigating with regard to the first samples, but, 
to say the least of it, it is very strange that it should 
have taken over a month to discover that the earlier 
assays were misleading. The shareholders, unfor- 
tunately, are quite helpless to protect themselves in 
such cases. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK. 


At the meeting of this bank on Thursday Mr. 
Robert Wigram, the chairman, had avery satisfactory 
report to submit to the shareholders. The cash in 
hand and at call, &c., showed an _ increase of 
£1,541,000, and the total assets were nearly two 
millions higher than last year, the current and deposit 
accounts showing a similar expansion. The balance- 
sheet totals at the enormous sum of £58,425,706. In- 
cluding £86,477 brought forward, the profit amounted 
to £625,216, and after paying a final dividend of 9 per 
cent. (making 17 per cent. for the year) there remained 
£90,216 to carry forward. It is a wonderful record. 

LOMBARD. 











